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The Cardinal 


The rejoicing which greeted the Holy Father's 
nomination of the Archbishop of Armagh to be a 
member of the Sacred College of Cardinals is 
witness to the high regard in which the nation holds 
that sacred office. Ireland cculd desire no higher 
honour for a son. And it is fitting that our sixth 
cardinal should be the comharb of St. Patrick, for 
such a choice today underlines the unity of 
the Irish Church and that great tragedy of our 
the times, the division of the soil of Ireland, which 
places the historic see of Armagh itself within two 
political entities. 

But Dr. D’ Alton is more than symbol of that 
unity: to a rare degree he expresses it. A son of 
the West, he has imbibed the training of the Holy 
Ghost Fathers, of the National University, of 
Clonliffe and of Rome. Half a lifetime spent as 
professor and President of Maynooth has made 
him familiar with the accents and accidents and 
characteristics of every diocese of Ireland. Ten 
years of diocesan rule in Meath and Armagh 
ripened in pastoral experience a life of study 
and prayer. The career richly deserves the ercwn. 

It is a happy circumstance that these lines 
should be written practically on the third anni- 
versary of the founding of “ The Furrow.” 
Those readers who have been with us from the start 
will recall the Archbishop’s very warm words of 
encouragement and approval in his foreword to 
our modest first number. On many occasions 
since he has expressed his pleasure at the success 
of this enterprise, a success owing in large measure 
to his interest in our work. 

Readers and contributors in Ireland and over- 
seas will join us in wishing the Archbishop of 
Armagh length of days and every grace and 
blessing in his exalted office. 


The Editor 


St. Patrick’s College, 
Mayncoth. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


DEAR EDITOR, 


I was interested in Dr. Gleeson’s 
account of the cemetery of Terry- 
glass in the October Furrow. The 
moderate size of the tombstones— 
two feet—contributed consider- 
ably, I suggest, to the excellent 
impression this cemetery made on 
the writer. 

The Celtic type of high cross so 
common as a tombstone in Irish 
cemeteries today is, of course, 
quite unsuitable. The high cross 
of our Golden Age was never 
intended as a tombstone, though 
it often served as a memorial cross. 
As far as I know high crosses were 
never used as tombstones until the 
nineteenth century and their use 
for this purpose is an obvious 
instance of inartistic adaptation. 
The Celtic high cross is ideally 
suited for the dominant central 
cross in the cemetery, which the 
law requires, but its general use 
to mark graves results in the 
confusion we see too often in 
cemeteries today. 

The ancient grave slabs, of 
Clonmacnoise and Glendalough 
for instance, could provide our 
artists with many tasteful and 
Christian patterns. 


Dunboyne, 
Co. Meath. 


JOHN BRADY 


DEAR REVEREND EDITOR, 


In connection with the ‘‘ Voca- 
tion’’ articles in the November 
issue of The Furrow, I should like 
to make two suggestions. 


(1) A Vocation Retreat, prefer- 
ably in one of the Retreat-houses, 
and early in the school-year 
(November or February) for the 
students of the Leaving Class. 


Such a retreat might be of great 
assistance to young men in choos- 
ing a suitable state of life. The 
lectures should deal with both the 
lay and the clerical or religious 
vocation. Of course, in view of 
the present need for more priests 
in the Church, special emphasis 
should be laid on the vocation to 
the priesthood. 


(2) The Priest-Sunday. This is 
more directly intended to foster 
priestly vocations. To arrange for 
a special Priest-Sunday in each 
parish, say, during the Christmas 
vacation, with a sermon on the 
Priesthood during the Masses. 
These sermons might perhaps be 
given by diocesan priests belonging 
to another parish or by members 
of a religious Institute. 


Holy Trinity Priory, 
Kilnacrott, 
Co. Cavan. 


B. HERMANS 


THE PARISH HALL 


MICHAEL I. MOONEY 


N his foreword to the first number of The Furrow the Arch- 

bishop of Armagh pointed out that as each generation has 

its own special problems, young priests frequently find 
themselves faced with problems not envisaged in the official 
text-books, and that a journal with the plan and scope of 
The Furrow should be able to render them invaluable help. 
E would respectfully suggest that the problem of the parish hall 
is one which is not discussed at any length, if at all, in the 
standard works on the pastoral ministry,! and that a discussion 
on this subject, under its various aspects, would be welcomed by 
any priest who finds himself, whether by choice or necessity, in 
charge of a parish hall. 

The problem created by the parish hall is new. Most of us 
can recall from our boyhood days the regular and vehement 
denunciations from pulpit and altar of the small dance-halls 
which were dotted so profusely about the country-side. Preachers 
both “ ordinary ” and “ special” waxed eloquent about those 
“dens of iniquity, haunts of the devil and vestibules of hell.” 
If the fulminations were vigorous, they were probably justified, 
as the majority of these country halls constituted a grave danger 
to the physical and moral well-being of the youth of the country. 
To meet the situation, the Irish Goverhment at the suggestion, 
I believe, of some members of the hierarchy decided to introduce 
legislation controlling dancing and dance-halls. The resulting act 
decreed that a licence from the local district court was necessary 
for all public dances. Before granting such licences, the judge 
was to satisfy himself that the hall fulfilled certain hygienic and 
sanitary conditions and that in the conduct of dances adequate 
precautions would be taken to safeguard morals. _ 

In theory, the act should have been a great boon. In 
practice, it had one very undesirable effect. It completely 
destroyed the informal dances in private houses, which had been 
such a feature of country life during the winter months. At 
these dances the young people of one or two villages could meet 


1 Works such as Manning: Eternal Priesthood; Vaughan: The You 
Priest; Keating: The Priest, His Character and ork; O’Donnell: 
The Priest of "Today, His Ideals and Duties; O’Brien: The Priesthood 
A A —— World; ‘eames: The Priest in the Modern World; 

eenan: 


People’s Priest. 
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and enjoy themselves under the watchful eyes of parents or 
elder relatives. These dances were especially popular at weddings, 
stations, ‘‘ American wakes ” and other social occasions. Even 
the most puritanical would have admitted that they were a 
harmless and innocent way of brightening country life (blessed 
phrase !). 

The rigid enforcement of the new act put an abrupt end to 
this type of entertainment and young people had to look else- 
where for dancing facilities. Keen entrepreneurs were quick 
to see—and seize—the business opportunities afforded by the 
situation. It was thus that the era of the “ commercial ”’ dance- 
hall began. The new halls fulfilled the hygienic and sanitary 
conditions required by law, and although the local clergy 
usually felt constrained, on moral grounds, to oppose the granting 
of a licence, in most cases their protests went unheeded. As a 
result of this, many priests decided that they would build halls 
which they could effectively control. In this matter, they were 
following the example of their English and American brethren, 
for whom the hall was as much an integral part of the parish 
“ plant ” as the church, school and presbytery. We should not 
forget, however, the different circumstances which demanded 
the building of parish halls in Ireland on the one hand, and in 
England and America on the other. In Ireland halls were built 
primarily to combat the danger which was felt to be inherent in 
“ commercial” halls, in England and America the hall was 
expected to supply a big proportion of the funds to meet enor- 
mous cost of building, equipping and maintaining new schools 
and churches for an ever-increasing environment. Yet the 
‘money-raising potentialities of the parish hall were not allowed 
to interfere with the important work of providing recreation in 
a Catholic atmosphere for both young and old. 

It was thus that the era of the “ parish ” hall began. If 
present trends continue, soon every parish in the country will 
have a special parochial hall, controlled and directed by the 
parish priest or one of his curates. What are we to think of this 
development ? The question is prompted by a quotation in the 
January 1952 issue of The Furrow from Problémes de Vadaptation 
ea apostolat by L. Coninck, S.J. In this short extract the learned 
Jesuit complains that “‘ for some years now the priestly ministry 
has become burdened and encumbered with an extraordinary 
multiplicity of various activities ... that draw the priest away 
from his desk and church, thrust him into the external world 
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and leave him, often enough, no time for reflection and study or 
for communion with God. Very often the priest is doing or 
compelled to do what laymen can do equally well and often do 
better.” In truth, Father Coninck is merely restating what has 
been already said by Pius X, Pius XI and Pius XII in successive 
encyclicals' on the priesthood —that a priest will inevitably 
injure himself and his priestly ministry if he becomes immersed 
in a multiplicity of external works. Yet it should also be 
obvious, that none of these various papal pronouncements urge 
us to become mere “ sacristy-priests.” In his well-known 
pastoral ‘‘ The Priest and the Modern World ” the late Cardinal 
Suhard pointed out that a priest is primarily a minister of 
salvation, and that in the performance of his office of mediator 
he must always be at the disposal of men. Here in Ireland this 
has always been our way — the sensus communis Ecclesiae 
Hibernicae has always urged Irish priests to take an active 
part in the life, work and recreations of our people. It is in this 
way, we believe, that we have preserved the Christian atmosphere 
and outlook which are the envy of Catholics in other lands. 
We may fairly claim that in building and controlling parish 
halls the contemporary priest is merely continuing the old 
tradition of the “ people’s priest.’’ In endeavouring to re-create 
such a tradition in France, the clergy of the Mission de Paris 
and the Mission de France are prepared to adopt much more 
revolutionary methods than merely interesting themselves in the 
control of parish halls. Let Godin and Michonneau serve as our 
justification, if justification be necessary ! 

I have no doubt that just as many clergy on the continent 
do not approve of the methods of the Mission de Paris and the 
Mission de France, so many of our Irish clergy will not approve of 
priests interesting themselves in the control of parish halls. Such 
conscientious objectors will say that a priest would be well 
advised not to interfere in such matters—that he looks better 
at a distance. Even if we grant that a priest does look more 
impressive when viewed in splendid isolation, it does not follow 
that he is thereby a better priest. The one obvious conclusion 
is that a priest must endeavour to improve his “‘ appearance ” 
if and when he moves freely among his people ! 

I have already pointed out that the first parish halls were 
built, because priests were not satisfied with the manner in 

1 See Pius X Haerent Animo; Pius XI Ad Catholici Sacerdotii; Pius 
XII Menti Nostrae. 
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which commercial halls were being run. The motive that 
justified priests entering on a new branch of external works is 
a spiritual motive, namely the provision of safe, legitimate and 
healthy recreation for the young people of the parish. It is of 
the utmost importance that this spiritual aspect should not be for- 
gotten. While I have every sympathy with the difficulties of the 
priest who must find funds for his church and schools, I feel that 
the parish hall should not be regarded merely or even principally 
as a source of revenue for parish funds and the manner in which 
the parish hall is used and managed should make it clearly 
distinguishable from the commercial hall, which it was intended 
to replace. Otherwise the owners of commercial halls may 
wonder why we tried to put them out of business. We should 
remember, for instance, that if frequent late dances to which 
people came from long distances were an evil in the commercial 
hall they do not cease to be undesirable even in a parish hall. 
Yet too much attention to box-office returns may blind us to 
this fact. Facilis descensus Averni. 

It would be a great pity if the parish hall were to suggest 
nothing to the minds of our people but dances and dancing. 
Commercial halls may be regarded as shrines devoted exclusively 
to the active worship of Terpsichore, but the parish hall should 
aim at something higher and pay attention to the other eight 
Muses as well. It should be the social centre for all worthy 
parish activities and should extend a welcome not only to such 
ex professo religious associations as the C.Y.M.S., the 
Legion of Mary, the Pioneer Association and the Vincent de 
Paul conference but also to worthy organizations like Muintir 
na Tire, Young Farmers’ Clubs and the Irish Countrywomen’s 
Association. It should be a parish hall and not merely the 
parochial dance-hall. 

A parish hall may be a real necessity in one district; it could 
also have a very undesirable influence in another. If a vigorous 
home life flourishes in an area, then there is hardly any need, 
from a spiritual standpoint, for a parochial hall. A hall is 
necessary to supply a want where home life has collapsed, it 
would be an inversion of right order to create a demand for the 
amenities which a hall provides and in that way to weaken the 
ties of family life. I have frequently seen it stated that a parish 
hall can help to brighten rural life and in this way play a big 
part in stemming the tide of emigration. This a very debatable 
point. In an editorial in a provincial paper some months ago 
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a survey was made of emigration from the five western counties. 
Attention was drawn to one area which had suffered the biggest 
percentage decrease in population. This area is served by two 
churches but it can boast of five halls—three commercial and 
two parochial. Perhaps the emigration would have been greater, 
were it not for the restraining influence of the five halls ! 

In the beginning of this article I said that the problem of 
the parochial hall was not discussed at any length in the 
standard works on the pastoral ministry. There is, however, 
a short reference to the subject in Vessel of Clay by Leo Trese. 
“ As I walk over to the hall, I mull over again the problem that 
is a constant torment to us priests—-the problem of how to be 
the spiritual men we must be, in the face of all the extra- 
sacerdotal activities we have to engage in... Today we must 
have elaborate recreational programmes. To pay for it all we 
must have bingoes and raffles and bazaars, until we find ourselves 
thinking of the parish bank balance far more often than we think 
of the Four Last Things. Maybe there is a new era coming. 
Maybe Catholic Action and the Lay Apostolate will make things 
easier for the next generation. But darn it, I don’t belong to 
the next generation; time’s running out fast for me.” 


Tuam. MICHAEL I. MOONEY 
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The Parish Hall an indispensable 
adjunct says Father Maurice 
Browne 


ATHER MICHAEL MOONEyY has sent up the trial balloon 

flying the streamer “ The Parish Hall.” The flak is bound 

to come fast and furious. The Editor of The Furrow has 
called for aerial observers, an honourable but dangerous assign- 
ment. I requested to be permitted to wear the camouflage of 
“Observer” or “Parochus.” The request was turned down. 
It appears that such camouflage encumbers the fusleage and 
causes the machine to lose altitude. 

My first thought is that instead of one balloon four should 
have been released with streamers—* City,” ‘‘ Suburban,” 
“Town” and “Country.”’ But perhaps it is a more satisfactory 
experiment to send up the lowliest as a target and after a 
thorough examination of its behaviour under fire move on to 
bigger and fuller canvas and devise cannon of bigger and better 
bore. 

A certain type of ecclesiastic ignores the problem of the 
parish hall and abhors it like a vacuum. He wraps himself in a 
metaphysical plastic and equips his extremities with shock- 
absorbers. He is aptly described by one of the minor poets: 


In top hat and waterproof 
He stands aloof. 


Because of this attitude he is blessed even in this life with 
Peace, Perfect Peace. An old cynical crustacean of this school 
prophesies that the day is not far distant when the theological 
student must also be a zoological student. To equip himself 
for parish work he will be compelled to do a post-graduate 
course in Barnum and Bailey’s circus. He will tell you in 
bated breath of a neighbouring parish priest who went to an 
early grave because of a cold war that developed between two 
rival praesidia of legionaries. Parishioners urged him to buy a 
large building so as to centralise all ‘‘ Catholic Activities” of the 
parish—-Christian Mothers, C.Y.M.S., Boy Scouts, St. Brigid’s 
Boys, Girl Guides, Fatimists, Drama Groups, Children of 
Mary, St. Vincent de Paul Society, Fife and Drum Band, 
Legion of Mary. “If I had my way,” he replied with fervour, 
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“ T’d not only de-centralise in the interests of peace. I’d compel 
every one of them stumps, except the St. Vincent de Paul 
Society, to meet outside the parish.” 

For the priest who tackles the problem of the parish hall 
there will be many heart-burnings and disappointments; but 
also, if he succeeds, there will be the satisfaction of good work 
done; a sense of achievement, however small. An Arab proverb 
runs: “ If you cannot be a star in the sky, strive to be a lamp in 
the house.” 

This is the age of escapism. It would be as difficult to keep 
modern youth at home after the day’s work as to contain a 
spring tide with a pitchfork. Gone are the days when all the 
members of the household sat on the hob with heads half-way 
up the chimney, “ serene in the bosom of the family,’”’ as Charles 
Kickham describes Phil Lahy in Knocknagow. But what would 
Charles have to say if he were to read the following advertise- 
ments ? 


Put pep in your step to the notes of ivory-tickling saxo- 
phonist Johnnie Blower. 

Dance the boogie-woogie on a double-sprung maple floor 
to the music of blues-specialist Mickey Free and his star- 
dusted Alabamists. 


These are not cuttings from a Wild West gazette but 
advertisements taken at random from an Irish country news- 
paper. What would Charles Kickham think of the Irish country 
boys and girls who flock to big dance halls in the town to “ fling 
a leg” to the cacophonous syncopation of a dehydrated female 
crooner who can “ sing like a man and drink like a fish ” ? 

The pubs too have moved with the times. No longer do 
unshaven sots sit fuddled on porter barrels in a murky light 
reminiscent of Dante’s Inferno. Even in remote country places 
fluorescent lighting is set over an attractive display of liquors. 
Mud floors have been replaced by mosaics. Instead of dirty 
tumblers on stained counters you have sparkling glasses and 
glittering, chromium-plated fittings. Games of rings and darts 
are available to help pass the time; even miniature aviaries and 
aquariums and television ! Many young fellows are lured by the 
garish attractions. They venture inside and lower pints at 
sixteen; at twenty they have become habitués; at twenty-five 


guzzlers. 
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Constat inter omnes that young people will in those 
days travel any distance for entertainment. Such tendencies we 
find for better for worse. “ They turned out for the worse but 
maybe it’s all for the better,” as a travelling man expressed the 
consequences of his daughter’s hasty marriage. 

Mihi videtur that the priest has a responsibility of striving 
to provide, as far as in him lies, a recreation centre for the youth 
of his parish where company will be good and supervision 
exact but not too exacting. 

With the good will and co-operation of the young people 
a priest can make possible the seemingly impessible. Haperto 
crede. I know a man—in the body I know him—who had 
entered into his rest as parochus. In former days he walked in a 
labyrinth of tenements and skyscrapers that blotted out the 
sunlight. His pathways now lead across hillsides and rustic 
bridges. He exchanged subways and concrete alleys for country 
lanes and old bog roads. He thought that he had said good-bye 
for ever to parish halls and all that. It was a foolish hope. 
As The Quaker Girl has it: 


And when he thinks he’s past love, 
°Tis then he meets his best love 
And he loves her as he never loved before. 


When he came to his parish he found that there was no 
meeting place for the young people except the public houses. 
Even arrangements for football and handball matches had to 
be made in the pub. There was a public house for every eighty 
inhabitants so that no one could complain that a meeting place 
was not available. Beside the church he found a building with 
an inscription chiselled in stone ‘“ The Reading Room, 1861 ” 
but there was no book to read and only one chair—with a 
broken leg. Some years ago a venerable parish priest—he lived 
and died in the odour of sanctity—sold every item of equipment 
so that he would not be bothered by people looking for the use 
of the hall. The place resembled a bombed area. The discarded 
empty oil cans of generations were tossed into it. From Christmas 
to Christmas the Crib figures reclined there in crazy attitudes. 
A broken catafalque lay slantwise on a headless angel. A donkey 
with only half an ear intact gazed placidly on a Wise Man 
whose spinal column was kept in place with barbed wire. The 
floor sagged; the ceiling was broken; the walls were discoloured. 
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Mildew seemed to have infested not merely Reading Room 
1861 but all the precincts. 

The parish priest called a meeting of the parishioners. 
He proposed converting Reading Room 1861 into a C.Y.M.S. 
hall. The enthusiasm of the young people was unbelievable. 
After their hard day’s work in the field they came with 
picks and shovels to clear up the debris. Moved by the 
zeal of the youth, a non-Catholic presented a billiard table and 
£100. There are now queues for billiards, table-tennis, darts, 
rings and what-not. There is a weekly ceilidh. The nucleus of 
a library is being established. Local events, such as Corpus 
Christi procession, football matches, have been filmed and shown 
to delighted audiences. So many forms of activity are mooted 
that, as the scientists say, chain reactions are set up. The 
committee get headaches trying to find the greater pleasure of 
the greater number. But the laughter and joy and infectious 
gaicty of the young people are ample reward for all the headaches. 


The parish hall is a sine-qua non. 

Without it there can be no power house to supply the 
current for any parochial activity, cultural or recreational. 

The parish hall will help to keep a contented youth in a 
good Catholic atmosphere. 

It will help to remove the sullen look that is stamped on so 
many faces of the present day. 

It will brighten life for the entire parish especially in the 
rural area; and maybe lead to little “ mantle ” between 
Caius and Bella, Tom and Maureen. 

Last but not least, it will provide for the priests of the 
parish a ready-made group of organisers who are only too 
willing to help in any essential parochial project. 


Parochial House, 
Ballymore-Eustace, 
Co. Kildare. MAURICE BROWNE 
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Not as a crank or one opposed to 
to Parish Halls as such, Father 
Donnchadh Ua Cathail makes 


this comment : 


aor tng Father Mooney’s article on the Parochial Hall 
problem, I was struck particularly by this paragraph : 


A Parish Hall may be a real necessity in one district ; 
and it could also have a very undesirable influence in 
another. If a vigorous home-life flourishes in an area, 
there is hardly any need, from a spiritual viewpoint, 
for a parochial hall. It would be an inversion of right 
order to create a demand for the amenities which a hall 
provides, and in that way, weaken the ties of family 
life. 


I feel that a good many parents in this rural area where my lot 
is cast would heartily endorse the statement—whatever about 
the ’teen-agers. 

It is surely a good sign, a sign that there is a real problem 
at our door, when you hear from priests, parents, and youngsters 
such divergent views on the topic. Certainly it is not easy to 
give a direct explicit ‘“ yes”’ or ‘‘no’’ answer. There are so 
many side issues, so many different circumstances to consider. 
For example, while it is most desirable that there should be a 
parochial hall in a city parish—or even in a village, it doesn’t 
follow that there is the same urgent need in a district where 
the home-life tradition still exists. No sooner have you made 
this statement however, than the “ bright young things ” raise 
the familiar battle cry about the dullness of country life. Per- 
sonally I cannot follow this argument about dullness and dark- 
ness. In my own little parish every house had its radio and is 
eagerly waiting for the television sets. Could the darkness and 
dullness be within the mind and not outside? Anyhow, the 
argument goes on, and the parochial halls are with us, married 
to our parochial set-up for better or for worse, for richer (let 
us hope so) or for poorer. 

I cannot say that I am the proud possessor of one of these 
adjuncts to the parochial plant, but I have a small edition, 
large"enough for all our needs. It happened that I needed room 
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for an «xtra teacher in my school. The powers that be allowed 
me to make use of two American huts and when these were 
re-conditioned the parish discovered that it had a hall and a 
school! To be quite fair, it has turned out very helpful and 
accommodates between 150 and 200 people. Needless to say 
it is not a work of art; rather the opposite, like so many of its 
kind over the countryside. However, there is no scarcity of 
real parochial halls around us—at least seven or eight within a 
radius of four miles. Now whether there are too many or too 
few ; whether we priests are “up to the eyes” in them too 
much, or just tolerate them ; whether they have become just 
another source of raking in whatever loose money is in circula- 
tion ; or whether they are used for purely educational or cultural 
welfare, one thing is certain, viz., that the people have a good 
deal to say just now about the problem of the parochial hall 
and that His Reverence comes in for a good deal of forthright 
criticism. 

Years ago I had charge of a parochial hall in a city parish. 
There is no parity between the two situations. A hall in a city 
parish is essential-and it should be a first class one too. Like- 
wise if a priest’s lot were cast in a non-Catholic atmosphere, it 
would be his first obligation after Church and school. The case 
is similar even in a Catholic district where they may be in the 
neighbourhood another undesirable type of hall. All these cases 
seem straight enough. Our main problem, I take it, is with 
the multiplicity of halls all over the country, the tendency to 
make these halls purely money raisers, and the consequent 
uneasiness amongst good decent people, that home-life is 
threatened thereby. I do not wish to exaggerate or overstress 
this last point. I am speaking with the assurance only of 
having discussed the question with every class in my own area. 

What attitude should I take up? If I say—‘ Yes, the 


Parochial Hall is essential, and the modern boy and girl will 


not put up with the old fashioned ways of life any more. Times 
are changed, and if you want to hold your young people, keep 
your hall working to capacity. Moreover, if you don’t, the other 
fellow (whoever he may be) will get them and their money.” — 
doesn’t sound a happy sort of argument! Some priests— 
excellent men too—take that view of the situation. We must 
be in step with the march of time or we shall be left behind. At 
the other side of the scale, you find priests shaking their heads 
and refusing to be stampeded on to this latest band waggon. 
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Now, do not run away with the idea that these men are anti- 
quated, fossilized individuals who put their heads in the sand, 
or worse still the class of men sometimes cruelly dubbed “ sacristy 
priests.” A man who knows his people well—visits them 
regularly, and attends to them diligently—could scarcely be 
labelled with that unpleasant soubriquet. No, I am speaking 
of men who just won’t get too enthusiastic about a parochial 
hull, or more correctly, will not allow the parochial hall to usurp 
a place in the life of a country parish, to which, in their view, 
it has no right. 

Such priests may be wrong, but if they can give an account 
of the faith that is in them, and if their opinion is re-inforced 
from their constant intercourse with the people of the parish, 
then their opinions should be listened to. And what do you 
hear and hear frequently these days? You hear that it is 
beyond Dad and Mam’s power now to have the family Rosary 
every night—that they are lucky if they can have it three 
nights a week. You hear that there is no home-life any more, 
as there used to be. I have been in these homes, and in the 
midst of the argument too. I said to the mother of a typical 
good family : ‘De you think that the Parish Hall interferes 
with home life?” She smiled and asked me was I serious. 
“ Home life is gone, Father. Don’t say it is going, it is gone !” 
I wondered was she exaggerating. ‘“‘ Father,” she went on, 
“we are losing our grip. All this talk about taking country 
children away from their own home influence into halls or clubs, 
is beginning at the wrong end. All the non-Catholic papers 
are reaping huge profit from our monotonous advertisements for 
Sunday Night Dances, and the ’bus authorities do well out of 
the racket, too. Nowadays the craze has got such a hold on 
them that they are not satisfied even with their own hall, and 
the ’bus will bring them still farther from home.” It was all 
very good-humoured, but there was a touch of hard realism when 
she again referred to what has been sweetly named in this 
district—the “joined prayer,” and when she concluded : 
“ Father, it is not easy sending out five of them and pay your 
debts at the same time.” 

Suppose for the moment that this little Irish mother was 
near the truth in her estimate of the situation ; suppose she 
had an idea that I should preach less about hall programmes 
from the altar steps, and consider her view point more ; suppose 
I examined her statement about the home. Certainly, if it 
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should ever happen that anything (even a parochial hall) were 
to threaten the home life of my people, I would be bound in 
conscience to show grave concern. If I need money for the 
hundred and one necessities of the parish, I must try and get 
it. Can anyone say that our good people ever fail us in these 
matters? But we may take it for certain that a great many 
of our people, the best of them, would rather hear us speaking 
of the Four Last Things, than reading out catchy announce- 
ments about the forthcoming shows in the Parish Hall. 

Perhaps some of us came into the world with a queer slant 
about halls. In the last generation the local pastor and a big 
section of his people had no use for them. There was good 
reason too. These halls were not under proper supervision. 
They were generally associated with the local flute band, and 
were the counter-challenge to the local Orange Hall. Some of 
them carried a mysterious number above the door lintel and 
that added to the dread and the hostility. I never heard our 
venerable old pastor say a word for or against. His attitude 
was one of benevolent neutrality, for the people who built the 
ha)l were his own-flock. Let me add, in honour to his memory, 
that he built two parochial houses, three large schools, and one 
Church—not to mention his many other activities—but he had 
no parochial hall ! 

I remember close on 40 years ago, a week after my Ordina- 
tion, being sent to assist an old sagart aroon in a large town. 
He was an excellent type of man, saintly and manly. He took 
me for a walk on the Sunday afternoon around the parish. I 
remember the high-level tone of the conversation and his 
priestly, practical outlook. When we were coming up to the 
gate of the parochial house, I said casually to him ‘ Father, 
what is that building across the way?” He never turned 
around, but as he walked up the path to the door he called 
back to me : “‘ Son, that is the Necessary Evil—it is a parochial 
hall.” 

I do not like finishing on that note, for I hope I am no 
crank and I am not against the parochial hall as such. But I 
think we have all swung too far on this hall question. Good enough 
in small doses, I say, like many other good things. As for the 
parochial hall which is simply a weekly dance hall—well, that is 
beyond me! 


- Parochial House, 
Drumaroad, 
Castlewellan, Co. Down. DonncHaDH UA CATHAIL 
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Father Fehily, who has pastoral 
experience in both England and 
Ireland, comments as follows : 


S ONE who has had some little experience in different 

parishes, both in England and in Ireland, some with 

parish halls and some without, I have been asked to 
comment on the foregoing article by Father Mooney. 

If one were to judge from the demands for the erection of 
parish halls, they seem to be regarded by many as a kind of 
panacea for all the ills which affect Irish country life at present. 
To my mind, however, the necessity of such a hall in every 
parish is grossly exaggerated. I believe that a parish hall will 
never become an essential part of the life of a Catholic rural 
community. This statement is sweeping. I shall try to give 
arguments to substantiate it. 

First of all, let us take the argument most frequently 
invoked in favour of a parish hall, thatit would bea great help to 
stem the constant flow of the young people from the rural 
areas. As Father Mooney himself suggests this is a debatable 
point. The figures which he gives for a particular area in the 
west of Ireland demonstrate in themselves how weak the 
argument is. Apart from these figures, (and it would be fatal 


‘to argue from the particular to the universal), I believe that 


the question of emigration is in no way related to the “ parish- 
hall-plan.” I am convinced, especially from the many dis- 
cussions which I have had with people in rural areas that this 
whole question is simply and solely an economic one. The fact 
of the matter is that boys and girls are not leaving the rural 
areas through lack of entertainment, but simply because they 
realize that they can earn almost twice as much money in the 
cities and towns or even across the water. We have become 
more materially minded here, and the young boys and girls of 
today seem to judge their position in life solely by the amount 
of money they have in their pockets and do not consider any 
social amenities which they may or may not possess. Con- 
sequently, I am of the opinion, and, I suggest, experience 
teaches that the existence of a parish hall in no way affects or 


‘lessens the tide of emigration from a parish. 


A second argument Father Mooney suggests that, in certain 


areas, priests are forced to erect parish halls as a counter measure 
continued on page 22 
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CASHEL—RUINED OR RESTORED? 
MICHAEL J. O’KELLY 


N I first saw the Rock of Cashel I was one of several 

\ V hundred boys released for a day’s outing from the rigours 
of Rockwell College. When we set out to this place I 
wondered why a rock at Cashel was so different from a rock 
anywhere else that it was regarded as of sufficient interest or 
importance to gain us release from school for the greater part 
of a whole day. But I don’t think I worried about this point 
very much beforehand—any kind of a rock was a good rock if it 
enabled us to escape from the eagle eyes of authority long 
enough for a quiet smoke. 

As the marching column of boys advanced upon’ the town, 
my eye caught the silhouette of walls and gables soaring up out 
of the smoky haze that lay above the streets and I could see on 
the distant horizon the gapped blue line that I afterwards learnt 
was the Devil’s Bit. My neighbour in the marching column knew 
no more than I of these graceful ruins, but questions to the 
boys around us soon brought forth the information, “‘ Oh! 
that’s the Rock we’re going to—these are some old churches 
built by some Cormac Something-or-other, it’s a great place for 
smoking and they’ll give us lemonade and buns!” Ever since, 
when I think back to that time, I wonder how I could have 
grown to the age of fifteen without having found out about the 
Rock of Cashel. Surely I had been told about it and had been 
shown pictures of it? Indeed such must have been the case, 
but whether due to my own lack of interest and unreceptiveness, 
or the way in which the information had been imparted, my 
memory was a blank. 

Even the thought of the quiet smoke that I had been looking 
forward to so much and the buns and the lemonade were pushed 
aside in my mind by the anticipation of hearing someone talking 
about these extraordinary buildings and telling something of 
their occupants and their past, but we trooped up the steep 
incline and through the doorway in the Hall of the Vicars Choral 
to burst upon the enclosure merely to have lemonade and buns 
thrust upon us by expert dispensers as we came in. There was 
no lecture, nobody explained anything, and the place rang with 
' the echoes of the wild whoops emanating from the concourse of 
300 just released from school. However, be it said in fairness, 
there was no let or hindrance upon us—we were allowed to rush 
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through the buildings as we liked, climb the stairways, traverse 
the mural passages and go out upon the wall walks behind the 
battlements. Nobody said, ‘‘Come down, you’ll break your 
neck 

As I came back to Rockwell that night, my mind was full of 
questions—questions which no doubt would have been answered 
if I could have formulated them and ifI had the temerity toask 
them. I wondered what the place was like five hundred years 
ago. In my mind I put the broken pieces back and I saw the 
sun glinting on the roofs wet after a shower of rain; I heard the 
deep reverberations of a heavy bell in the cathedral and the 
tinkle of a hand bell rung from the top of the round tower; I 
thought I heard the rise and fall of a chant coming through the 
tall lancets of the long choir. Youthful hope led me to think 
that all this must soon become a reality; Cashel broken like 
this cannot remain so for ever. But twenty-two years have 
passed me by since then and except for a little more weathering 
of the stones, there is little change upon the Rock. I have no 
doubt the boys still go out from Rockwell and I am sure that 
each generation of them is now given to read Dr. H. G. Leask’s 
two very valuable publications usually obtainable from the 
caretaker there—St. Patrick’s Rock, Cashel and his more recently 
published article on St. Patrick’s Cross at Cashel (J.R.8.A.I., 
LXXXI (1951), 14ff.). 

The Rock of Cashel is first heard of not as an ecclesiastical 
site but as the fortress of that shadowy figure Corc, who is said 
to have been king of Munster in the 4th century A.D. It was 
still the seat of kings when St. Patrick journeyed there from 
Fethard about the year 450 and in the plain below the Rock 
met King Aengus, whom he baptised and through whose foot, 
according to the legend, he thrust the point of his crozier— 
Aengus accepting the wound unflinchingly as part of the rite of 
baptism! Other royal men followed, some of them not only 
kings but bishops as well, and these men wielded both lay and 
ecclesiastical power. Well known amongst them was Cormac 
MacCuileandin, poet and bishop, who became king about 896 
and who, as well as doing much literary work, may have built 
the first church of importance on the Rock and perhaps the 
round tower, which remains perfectly preserved to the present 
day. 

Brian Borumha received the crown of Munster there in 977 
and he and other kings held assemblies at which new laws were 
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made and promulgated. In 1101, according to the Annals of the 
Four Masters, Muirceartach O Briain made a grant such as no 
king had ever before made, that is, he granted Cashel of the 
Kings to the religious and it was dedicated to God, St. Patrick 
and St. Ailbe. Henceforth, though some of its later bishops may 
also have been kings, Cashel remained a place of ecclesiastical 
importance. The great king-bishop, Cormac MacCarthaigh, 
reigned there from 1122 to 1138 and it is to him must go the 
credit for that gem of Irish architecture known to us as Cormac’s 
Chapel, which, consecrated for worship in 1134, remains to this 
day. The first cathedral there was built in 1169 by another king, 
Donal Mér O Briain, but no vestige of his work has survived— 
it was evidently cleared away to make room for the cathedral 
which we know, the great towering structure in the Gothic style, 
begun in the first half of the 13th century. 

From 1152, when Pope Eugenius II sent Cardinal Paparo 
to Ireland with the archiepiscopal pallia for Armagh, Dublin, 
Cashel and Tuam, the succession of ecclesiastical rulers at 
Cashel is complete and many of these illustrious men left their 
mark upon the history of Ireland. The buildings upon the Rock 
witnessed the Reformation and became the seat of the Protestant 
bishops of Cashel; in 1647 they saw the massacre of hundreds at 
the hands of Inchiquin’s soldiery and parts of the walls them- 
selves were torn down in the fury of the affray. But in spite of 
this and much more, the great cathedral remained in use until 
the middle of the 18th century and Cormac’s Chapel was 
chapterhouse and school. In 1848, Archdeacon Cotton mentions 
that the collapsed roof filled the interior of the cathedral to a 
great height. These buildings, ruined and deserted and crumbling 
down under the weight of history, ecclesiastical and lay, were 
vested in the Commissioners of Public Works under the Irish 
Church Act of 1869 and thus were amongst the first of our 
official national monuments. 

This very brief chronicle has barely touched upon the story 
of the Rock, but enough has been said to show that the architec- 
tural bones which we leave to whiten and decay upon that high 
and exposed place, through which we allow the winds to make 
_ their soft summer song and their winter whine and whistle, 

belong to the skeleton of more than a thousand years of our 
history. If this means nothing to us why do we not decently 
make road metal of the stones and so rid ourselves of the cadaver? 
If it does mean something, why do we not make it mean more ? 
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I climbed to the Rock and wandered about there three 
-times this summer. What would I do with the place? Would 
I leave the sloping approach paper-strewn and dirty as it was ? 
Would I leave until it falls down that horrible shack that stands 
within the Hall of the Vicars Choral and by which one must pass 
to enter the enclosure? Would I leave the nettles waist high in 
the large room behind ? Would I leave the festoons of weeds 
which sprout from every crack in the walls and which grow to 
maturity to cast the seeds of their posterity ? Would I leave the 
weeds which man the wall walks and parapets and the crown of 
verdure that sits upon the hoary head of the round tower ? 
Would I leave the jack-daws’ sticks which carpet some of the 
floors and the winding steps of the main staircase; would I 
leave Cormac’s Chapel open to the damp that sponsors the dank 
green lichen that spreads over the decorated stonework and the 
dim remains of the once brilliant frescoes on the walls and 
ceiling of the chancel? Would I leave these buildings, which 
have their place amongst the most spectacular edifices in 
western Europe to stand as they are and give testimony of the 
“dirty Irish’? to the thousands of visitors from home and 
abroad ? 

Though the cost might be great and though I might spoil 
the skyline for those who sentimentalise over a picturesque ruin, 
I would unhesitatingly restore its roofs and its broken parts, its 
floors and its doors, its bells and its altars. Its windows I would 
glaze with the finest stained glass that Irishmen could produce 
and each would be a page in the history of Cashel. Irish artists 
would bring to life again its ancient frescoes. Grave slabs now 
set in the floor to wear away under tourist heels I would take up 
and stand vertically against walls, and the many fragments and 
broken carvings now lying one upon the other on the floors of 
the side chapels of the north transept I would rescue and build 
in where they belong or where they could be seen, studied and 
photographed. I would instal concealed electric lighting which 
would illumine the architectural details and enable the glories 
of Cormac’s Chapel to be seen for the first time. Night-storage 
heaters would overcome damp and decay and permanent 
attendants would keep the buildings as they should be kept. 
Excavation would be done where possible and all restoration 
would be accomplished under the guidance of experts and 
specialists. To the best of the past I would add the best of the 
present. 
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Outside, I would map every grave and would then seek to 
prevail upon those who have relatives buried there to allow all 
grave stones to be removed and placed against the inside of the 
boundary wall. The graves themselves I would not disturb in 
any way, but I would level the ground and lay down an open 
expanse of green sward right up to the walls. Thus I would 
remove the disfiguring horrors that obstruct the view of Cormac’s 
Chapel. This last would be the most difficult part and would 
need persuasive tact and the leadership of churchmen, for 
graves, sentiments and hot tempers are inextricably mixed. 

It will be objected that all this would spoil the scientific 
interest of the ruins, but this is not so for new and more detailed 
records can be made to supplement those already in existence 
and nothing is to be gained by letting what remains crumble 
away to total ruin. 

It was a nice dream to have had up there on the tower on a 
fine warm day—a pity to have to wake up to the realisation that 
it can’t be done. There will never be any money for such things. 
The tourist will come and drop stones down the well and make a 
wish; the weeds will be cut once in six years and the sheep will 
keep down the grass outside; the rain and the frost will eat more 
deeply into the stones and the winter wind will clear out some 
of the jack-daw sticks of the spring before and the enamelled 
plate saying “ National monument . . . under the care of the 
Commissioners of Public Works,” etc., in Irish and English 
will be renewed as necessary from time to time. 


University College, 
Cork. MICHAEL J. O’KELLY 


THE HOLY GHOST 
It was a great preacher who once said that the most 
important part of his work was, after he had prepared the 
ground, keeping out of the Holy Ghost’s light. 
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to the “ commercial ”’ halls which have sprung up throughout 
the country. That is only too true, but what has been the net 
result ? 

No sooner has the parish hall been erected than the priest 
realizes that he is faced with many extra burdens as a result. 
Rent and rates have to be paid, lighting bills to be met, the hall 
requires constant repairs. All of which mean that he will have 
to seek revenues from some source or other. In rural areas 
(and it is these latter which I have constantly in mind), there 
will not be the same opportunity for dramatics. In a small 
rural community, the most that can be hoped for is three or 
four shows in the year, and these for only one or two nights. 
Any other meetings will involve expense rather than revenue 
for the parish priest, and the net result is that the poor man is 
compelled, by force of circumstances, to introduce what seems 
to be the only guaranteed method of obtaining revenue, viz. 
weekly or even bi-weekly dances. And we are back to the 
position where “ the last state of that parish is at least as bad 
as the first”? because when it comes to organized dances, I 
respectfully submit that there is no difference, from the Catholic 
point of view, between the dance in the parish hall and the one 
in the commercial hall. In England and America, apart from 
the need of revenue, there is one very compelling argument for 
such dances in parish halls, viz. to counteract the evil of mixed 
marriages, but even that argument doesn’t hold here. And so it 
seems to me that, from that point of view at least, parish halls 
have defeated their own object. 

Admittedly, there is one aspect of the question to which I 
have not so far referred, viz. that, apart from dances, plays, etc., 
the parish hall can provide innocent entertainment for the 
young on the nights through the week. They can have provided 
for them there, games of all description, reading, etc. But 
from a Catholic viewpoint is there any particular advantage in 
this? Does it improve the boy or girl spiritually to attend the 
local club several nights a week. As Dr. Heenan says, in his 
book, The People’s Priest: “‘ We deceive ourselves if we imagine 
that Club work is mainly spiritual. There is no Catholic way of 
playing billiards. There is little opportunity for spiritual 
direction in the sporty atmosphere of a Club room... But if 
young people see him (i.e. the priest) in the Club all the evening 
and every evening they will be bound to judge that he has 
nothing of greater importance to do. When he is so constantly 
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in their presence, he is unlikely to preserve his dignity and air 
of wisdom.” I remember on one occasion, too, speaking to an 
English priest, who has since risen to a position of prominence 
in the Church, and, who had been himself responsible for twelve 
years for one of the largest boys’ clubs in the North of England, 
and I remember asking him what genuine use was there in such 
boys’ clubs and he told me that he honestly did not know! 

As well as that, we here in Ireland have always been justly 
proud of the strong virile state of our family life and that has 
been particularly true in the country. Thank God! that life is 
still intact and it is something which we must do everything in 
our power to preserve. What a tragedy it would be if we, 
through our clubs, were to weaken those links or if through 
attendance at them, our boys and girls were to be absent from 
their family prayers at night. Quod Deus avertat ! 

Finally, Father Mooney, in his article, seems to imply that 
the only alternative to having a parish hall is for the priest to 
remain in “ splendid isolation’’ from his people. But surely 
that need not be the case. Surely there are several ways in 
which the priest can meet his people without having a parish 
hall. He can meet them at the “ Stations’ twice a year; he 
can show interest in their games and in their teams; during the 
summer months, he can help the youngsters to organize local 
hurling and football leagues and show an interest in these 
himself; and, in gereral, he can take part in any of the laudable 
activities which are undertaken by his parishioners. In that 
way, he will be in a position to know his parishioners and he, 
in turn, will become more approachable for them. For any of 
the organizations of which he feels the need in the parish, he has 
his school—and, incidentally, mention of the “parish school” 
gives me the opportunity of replying to the possible objection 
that so far my criticism has been purely destructive. 

If the E.S.B. is in the area, or even if it is not, the parish 
priest can have his school lighted at very little cost. There he 
can have all the meetings of his Legion of Mary, Pioneer Total 
Abstinence Association, Muintir na Tire, Young Farmers’ 
Club or, indeed, any other Discussion Group which he may seem 
fit to inaugurate—and all with little expense and no worry. 
Some priests can testify from personal experience to the success 
of these activities in the parish school. 

A word in conclusion. Even though I am convinced of the 
truth of all I have written, I have been hesitant in putting 
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forward my views if for no other reason than that I may appear 
critical of the tremendous efforts made by so many priests up 
and down the country in the erection of their own parish halls, 
clubs, etc. If I have given that impression, then, here and now, 
I withdraw it unreservedly. I have nothing but the greatest 
admiration for their work—indeed, such zeal and energy simply 
demand admiration. My criticism rather has been of the idea of 
a parish hall in the abstract. 


Crosshaven, 
Co. Cork. F. J. FEHILY 


THE SHINING LIGHT 


Emerson once said: “ What you are thunders so I can’t 
hear what you say.” The non-Catholic listens. But he doesn’t 
hear. What you are is thundering the real answer he is seeking. 
For even the blackest and the most cynical of all men has a clear 
concept in his mind of what a Man of God ought to be . . . Believe 
me, though the non-Catholic is asking about the Infallibility, 
Catholicity, Apostelicity, Unicity or Organicity of the Church, 
what is always and ever in question in the bottom of his mind is 
its piety and sanctity. And these he judges ever and always by 
the Catholics and their priests whom he meets casually. 


—Clare Booth Luce, from an address 
to seminarians at the Catholic 
University of America. 
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THE CITY OF MAN 


JOHN QUINLAN 


HE great boasts of history have a strange fascination. 

Justinian, looking on St. Sophia, is said to have cried: 

“Solomon, I have surpassed thee!” But history has since 
twisted, perhaps broken, the line of tradition between the 
Hebrews and the byzantine Christian; a more distorting twist 
still may come should the Bosphorus fall into the hands of 
Moscow. 

Christian cities, and great works of art inspired by Christian 
life, while embodying much of the Christian Revelation, are 
witnesses, too, of the vicissitudes of the Church in the world. 

Mr. Hutton writes his book! on Florence. Will it change like © 
Byzantium? What forces will dominate there when two 
hundred years more have passed? Will its great Cathedral 
of Our Lady of the Flower become, in this age that attempts 
the nuclear fission of Christianity, a Red Museum ? 

Florence, in spite of all the paganising influence of her 
golden era, and in spite of the secular cunning of her political 
philosophers, was and is a great Christian city ; probably the 
most brilliant reflection on earth of the great wealth of artistic 
inspiration which lies at the heart of the Christian religion. 
Her historical devotion to humanist culture has made her a 
famous place of conflict where the tension between the divine 
and human aspirations of man has often been tested. It is 
par excellence the city between two worlds. 

Mr. Hutton’s book is pleasing, and a rich hand-book on the 
treasures of the Jewel of Europe. Like all books of this kind it 
is full of detail. That makes reading hard, but in spite of this 
inevitable drawback the author keeps the story moving and the 
city and its extraordinary life remain vibrant on the pages. 
Many of the great names of history belong to the Florentine 
world: Savonarola and his sombre: “ If I am deceived, Christ, 
Thou hast deceived me;” Saint Antoninus, Dante, Leonardo, 
the Medici. 

The secular mind speaks readily of the “ religion of beauty ”’ 
of Florence. There is no doubt but that the conflict between the 
way of the Cross and a passionate preoccupation with cultural 
values is nowhere more clear-cut than here. In a great Florentine, 


1 Florence. Edward Hutton. London: Hollis and Carter. 1952. 21/-. 
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Michelangelo, the tension was largely resolved. What Mr. 
Hutton says of Cosimo de Medici is typical of many more: 

*“ As Cosimo lay dying at Careggi, often closing his eyes, 
‘to use them to it,’ as he told his wife, who wondered why he 
lay thus without sleeping, it was perhaps some vision of that 
conflict which he saw and would fain have dismissed from his 
mind, already divided a little in its allegiance—who knows— 
between the love of Plato and the love of Christ” (p.107). 
Florence was great when Europe was still markedly Catholic 
even if the temporal power of the papacy considerably dulled 
the edge of religion. It is always well that the Church, with no 
loss to her deeper and essential mission, should be willing to 
show favour to worldly or semi-worldly men when they are 
engaged in what—the phrase seems worn—are called the things 
of the spirit. The arts are not essential to salvation, but the 
absence in them of a Christian breath weakens the hold of 
Christianity on many gifted and noble minds. The wise Mother 
provides for all her children at all different levels of culture. 
That which, by proven worth, is the ideal pastoral approach 
in an old-fashioned rural parishis by no means of equal worth in 
Merrion Square. What we say is even more valid today when so 
much achievement in every field is divorced from any Christian 
roots and when Freud is often a more acceptable casuist than 
St. Alphonsus. 

Behind our bastions in Ireland we can dismiss all that as 
academic speculation. We are suspicious of “ culture ”’; still we 
are. passionately devoted to the cry: “Island of Saints and 
Scholars.” There is little scholarship, if any, where there is no 
culture, and there are few saints in stagnant places. We. are 
very proud of our faith and well we may, thank God. But we 
tend to think of it as a bright and single light. It need be no 
less bright for being placed on a many-branched candlestick. 
There is something homely—and homely things are almost 
always Christian—in the thought that the guilds of old Florence 
used to meet in the church of Or San Michele to hear readings 
and commentaries on the Divine Comedy. Pope Leo XIII quite 
simply said: “‘ Dante noster est.” 

In this book, Chapter XII on the Medici, and Chapter XIII 
on San Marco and Savonaralja are splendid. In reading Florentine 
history here, one is struck by the incredible violence of this 
gifted people, to such an extent as to make one wonder whether 
toleration or fair-play are characteristics of Europe at all. 
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“The assassins were now ready, those who were to kill 
Lorenzo (de’ Medici) being got up to him in the crowd; the sign 
being the Elevation of the Host, Bandini stabbed Giuliano in the 
breast, who fell upon the ground and Francesco de’ Pazzi 
threw himself upon him, stabbed him all over and with such 
fury that he hit his own leg and made a desperate wound ” 
(p.110). 

There are also some happy touches here and there in this 
useful book. When the great Duomo of Florence was completed 
in 1471, “the Chapter of the Cathedral ascended to the ball 
(on the dome) and sang the Te Deum.” 

No one objects to violent partisanship in books: it betrays 
itself, but one is forced to join issue with complacent remarks: 
“ But certainly until the Fascists poisoned the country, the 
Italian was of all men the least infected with nationalism ” 
(p.10). We well know the peculiar genius of the English which 
canonises English heroes and in virtue of which, by a suave 
super dubio, Clive of India, for instance, becomes a great 
philanthropist. 

It is a pity that Mr. Hutton should quote his Dante in 
Cary’s translation (p.21). This harmless translator captures the 
spirit of Dante about as well as a Wardour Street dowager might 
capture in song, even at a party, the spirit of the “ Boys of 
Wexford.” The author makes a clear and just observation when 
he says on page 12: ‘“ Finally I feel there is an integritas, a 
wholeness, a completeness in Tuscan life, indeed in most Italian 
life, not to be found in any other country, a simplicity and a 
balance in which the past is part of the present and sacred and 
profane are at one, so that life here is as it were a pattern of 
what civilised life should be.” Perhaps in that lies also part of 
the explanation of their genius for ecclesiastical government. 

Mr. Hutton has written a worthy book, permanent and 
useful. Whatever we may think of the quality of Italian religion, 
the Christian civilisation of Italy is a magnet, potent to draw 
many minds to inquire further. There is much truth in the 
words of the Elizabethan Protestant, Roger Ascham, who wrote, 
in dismay, in The Schoolmaster (1570): ‘‘ More papists be 
made, by your merry books of Italy, than by 7 earnest books 
of Louvain.” 


St. Brendan’s College, 
Killarney. JOHN QUINLAN 
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THE WORK FOR WORLD PEACE 


" Lord Jesus Christ, who saidst to Thy Apostles, Peace I 
leave with you, My peace I give unto you; look not upon 
my sins, but upon the faith of Thy Church; and vouchsafe 

to grant her peace and unity according to Thy will...” The 
theme of peace dominates the last part of the Mass. Peace is 
the message of the Resurrection: “Jesus came and stood in the 
midst, and said to them: Peace be to you.” Through the ages 
since the incarnation the Church has challenged the urgent 
battles of humanity with the fact of the peace which is God’s, 
and which is the Gospel message. What is this peace? It is the 
fruit of unity; peace in the Mass is the fruit of the unifying 
sacrament and sacrifice. It is, said St. Augustine, in the words 
so often quoted, the tranquillity of order. 

What application has this today ? Very little. This peace 
remains an ideal of an extreme remoteness; we take almost for 
granted thatitis just one of those things for which one hopes but 
which never expects to attain. So remote, that the words of the 
Church, and of the Mass, seem to have very little to do with our 
situation; in fact they have seemed almost to have nothing 
actual at all to say, when first one, then another world war broke 
over the world. The Sovereign Pontiff in both cases was a symbol 
of our anguished impotence. In his diplomatic capacity as head 
of a State he did what he could on a human level. In his spiritual 
capacity he said what he could of the evil of war in itself, and of 
the peculiarly frightful modern aspects of it, and of the 
“fratricidal strife’ which it involves for Catholics. Individual 
Catholics in each country were left to obey their rulers, or if 
their consciences so commanded to refuse to fight, the latter 
being no more than an insignificant handful. 

The gulf remained fixed between peace, the idea of peace in 
the individual soul and in society, within and between the 
nations, and the actual lives of individuals and nations, racked 
with the almost anarchic strife which proceeds from fundamental 
disorder, fundamental ignorance of the nature of life, from the 
transgression, a8 we say in our abstract fashion. of the natural 
law. 

In 1945 the Bishop of Tarbes and Lourdes, seeing the lack, 
started in his diocese a Catholic peace movement, by the name 
of Pax Christi, to be a “crusade of prayers for peace between 
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the nations.”’ In 1947 the Holy Father sent a message saying he 
was pleased to know of the efforts of Pax Christi to bring about 
a Christian peace and to build up the climate of thought in 
which a deep reconciliation between men and nations might 
come about. At this stage pilgrimages were organised and 
attempts made to get French people to visit German shrines 
and vice versa. In 1950 the movement was established on a new 
and more definite basis with Archbishop Feltin as its President, 
and with national branches in a number of countries, including 
Belgium, Canada, France, Germany, Holland, Italy, Luxem- 
bourg, the Saar, Spain and Switzerland. The movement was 
now to have this purpose: first within the Church to emphasise 
to Catholics themselves the place which peace has in the Gospel 
message, and the place it must thus have in their lives today; 
to encourage Catholics to pray, study and work for peace, in 
many ways. It was to enable Catholics to make the best possible 
contribution towards peace in the world. 

Since then the scope of the movement has steadily increased, 
built on prayer and pilgrimages, on stwdy of the conditions of true 
peace, on action; the action operates on two levels: first the 
individual level, making friendships regardless of frontiers and 
classes and races; secondly, on the public level, working to 
create an international conscience and a loyalty to the whole of 
humanity. as well as to a particular country. 

Last year Pax Christi members from many nations have 
been on pilgrimage to Assisi, meeting there in September. 
And at the same time there has been a meeting of “ specialists ”’ 
from a number of countries to study ‘ the Cold War ”; and I was 
fortunate to be able to take part in this conference myself. 
Assisi was a particularly suitable place for such a conference, 
since the first point at which St. Francis opposed the society in 
his new life was that of the traditional waging of intermittent 
war, and the refusal to end traditional feuds by an act of for- 
giveness. Behind all our discussions was the conviction of the 
challenging reality of the peace of God, and the need to act in 
unusual ways if necessary in order to bring the Gospel into action 
today. 
The pilgrimage ended with a visit to Rome and an audience 
with the Holy Father at the Vatican, at which he gave an 
allocution, immediately seen to be one of his more important 
statements. The necessity of economic and political unity in 
Europe; the need for a Christian climate of thought if this was 
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to be achieved; a plea for a final rejection of the idea of the 
collective responsibility of a nation and a statement of the 
impossibility, historically, of imputing faults on a national level 
with great accuracy; finally, a plea to follow the thirteenth 
century example of St. Francis, who had such an effect on the 
whole of society in that century, and at whose town of Assisi we 
had been making pilgrimage. These were some of the main 
themes of an allocution which has placed Pax Christi immediately 
in the forefront of Catholic international activities. 


But it is not only at this elevated level that Pax Christi 
works. It is a movement of great width at the moment. Perhaps 
the most striking part of the pilgrimage at Assisi was the 350 foot 
pilgrims. Their arrival in the town was typical of their spirit 
during the whole time. They came into the town up the road 
from Santa Maria delli Angeli, inside which is the church of the 
Portiuncula, up the road so often trodden by St. Francis himself. 
Marching in their little: national groups they were chanting the 
Litany of the Saints. They were met at one of the mediaeval 
gates of the town by some of the other pilgrims. From there we 
went together straight up to the church of St. Francis. 


Here the pilgrims put down their packs and prayed. Then 
the leader of each national group stood up on the altar steps and 
reported on the meditations and studies which his group had 
been making during their pilgrimage. These were simple 
testimonies to a deep conviction of unity in Christ, of the 
essential brotherhood of the nations. One of these leaders was 
a girl. All were young, and dusty from the road. Here was 
Catholicism fully in action today. No Protestant could complain 
here of barriers preventing the young from making a spontaneous 
contribution to the Church’s life; no Communist could complain 
that the Church was just a system of super-imposed belief. 
The spontaneous testimonies of these young people rang with 
conviction. 

On the completion of these reports and a prayer, they left 
the church hand in hand, in rows of four, a row of boys then a 
row of girls, singing Ubi caritas et amor, Deus ibi est. This again 
was profoundly moving. And there was a charm and humour 
about it too. I found myself leaving the church grasping the 
hand of M. l’Abbé Lalonde, the secretary of the Archbishop of 
Paris. I told him how fine I thought this demonstration had been 
and he replied “‘ Oui, oui, c’est tres chic, n’est ce pas.” 
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The joining together of hundreds and thousands of young 
Catholics of every country and every continent for the express 
purpose of promoting the peace of the world, must certainly 
help to build up that climate of opinion and the deep spiritual 
foundations on which alone true peace can be raised. And 
again the knowledge of this support, and a certain common 
approach, will immeasurably strengthen the hands of these 
individual Catholics working in the international field now. 
In this field there are new hopes for the future. Robert Schuman 
of France, Konrad Adenauer of Germany, Alcide De Gasperi of 
Italy, have something in common which enables them to get 
down to business quicker, and at a deeper level than many 
statesmen in the past. But even they, with their common 
faith and their common devotion to the historic traditions of 


Christendom, can do little without the real support, the real 


prayer, study and action of their fellow Catholics. 

Peace demands positive work. War is easier to promote. 
In a short time, by threats and propaganda a people can be 
persuaded to support a policy of war. But support for a policy 
of peace demands an actual promotion: of that peace by the 
people. The people have in fact to be peaceable. They have 
in fact to love each other; they have to be convinced that in 
Christ “ there is neither Greek, nor Jew, nor any other nation.” 
They have to be prepared to make those little sacrifices which 
are involved in making friends with an African, in giving a 
home to a German student for a while, in doing a kindness 
perhaps to a Communist in personal trouble. These are the 
works of charity, the works of unification, of which the fruit is 
peace. No international peace can be built without them. 
Catholics alone have the given unity and the spiritual power to 
achieve all this. It is for all this that Pax Christi has been 
established. It is because of its absolute appropriateness to our 
present problems that the Pope has so shown his approval of its 
programme. 

And yet it may still be asked, with some justification: 
What really is Pax Christi? Is it not simply the Church ? 
To pray, to study, to act, is not this the regular work of the 
Christian? The answer is “ yes,” but that in Pax Christi it is 
applied in particular ways to a particular problem, in fact the 
problem of our time. In that case, it has been asked, is Pax 
Christi anything? Has it in fact achieved anything at all in 
this special sphere, beyond the statement of good intentions ? 
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Prayer is something, one may reply to begin with. In France 
there is a network of Masses for Peace being offered through the 
year; little groups pray regularly for peace; every Pax Christi 
member says a Pater Noster each day for peace. Pilgrimages too 
are something; they are part of the prayer and the action, and 
also the study, since problems are studied en route. The pattern 
here is one that has been followed by many international youth 
organisations, with apparently little effect on the international 
political world. But such work does not have its effect till a 
generation has passed. And in this way Catholics have some- 
thing special to offer, a contribution of special strength. 

Finally, this work is flowering in the study on a higher level 
of the international problems and the possibility of action to 
alleviate them. This is an age of flux, and it is an age when the 
unconstitutional group, the spontaneous community has an 
opportunity for good. Above all this should be the occasion for 
Catholics, who are already joined together in precisely that sort 
of universal brotherhood which so many international societies 
and humanitarian good works have been searching for in the 
last half century. We are there! Pax Christi is simply to bring 
this fact properly before the understanding of Catholics, show 
them the world’s needs and their own obligations. Charity to 
one’s neighbour now refers to the African, the Chinese, the 
Russian. And work for peace now involves in a very direct way 
the strict maintenance of social justice at home. The Secretariat 
of the movement, where further information is available, is at 
5 Rue Mabillon, Paris, 6e. 


21 Linkmead, 
Stratton-on-the- Fosse, 
nr. Bath, England. JOHN M. Topp 
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The following is the text of the address delivered by the 
Holy Father on 21 May 1952 to the nurses of the hospitals 
and clinics of Rome. The translation is by “ The Furrow.” 


ROM the fullness of Our heart We greet you, beloved sons 
Pina daughters, who have come in such great numbers from 

the hospitals, asylums, clinics and nursing homes of Our 
diocese of Rome to receive the blessing of the Vicar of Christ. 
Your coming here bears witness to the exalted concept you have 
of your profession and it impels Us to speak to you briefly of 
your chosen vocation. 

We call it vocation because whoever takes up the nursing 
profession does so in answer to the voice of the charity of Christ. 
“Come, ye blessed of my Father,’”’ Jesus will say to you on the 
Day of Judgment, “ for .. . I was sick and you visited me. As 
long as you did it to one of these my least brethren you did it 
unto me ” (Matt. xxv. 36-40). 


THE EXAMPLE OF THE SAINTS 


These most explicit words of the Divine Master have been 
the charter of all Christian works of mercy and we know, from 
what the earliest historians of the Church tell us, how and with 
what generosity the Christians themselves cured all the sick, 
regarding them as brothers of Him Who suffered for our sake 
all the torments of the Passion and the Cross. Eusebius of 
Caesarea, writing of a terrible plague which ravaged Africa some 
time after the year 250, tells us how the Christians, cleric and 
lay, scorned danger to their own lives and cared for the sick 
whom the pagans through fear of infection drove away and 
_ abandoned to their fate without hope even of decent burial. 

In later times when the Church had had opportunity to develop 
and to organise freely, the first hospitals arose, such as that 
founded by Saint Basil in Caesarea around 370 A.D. which 
became a whole city in itself and wherein were treated all manner 
of diseases including leprosy. 

In Our city, Rome, as Saint Jerome explicitly witnesses, 
the first hospital (nosokomeion) was founded by Fabiola. She 
took in and cared for the sick of every station who flocked to 
her from all sides, carrying them upon her own shoulders and 
washing their festering sores which others could not endure to 
look upon. Soon the city saw spring up around the great 
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Constantinian basilicas of the Most Holy Saviour at the Lateran 
and of Saint Peter at the Vatican hostels raised by Christian 
charity to harbour the poor, the sick, the pilgrims. The one 
became the famous hospice of the Holy Ghost, the other that of 
the Most Holy Saviour. But time does not permit Us to trace 
here the wonderful story of charity in the hospitals of Rome 
throughout the Middle Ages and the centuries following. Two 
great names, however, we must call to mind, those of your holy 
patrons John of God and Camillus of Lellis, one of whom founded 
the nursing order which became so popular under the name of 
‘‘ Fate Bene Fratelli,” and the other that of the Clerks Regular, 
ministers of the sick. On the 23rd of June, 1886, they were 
proclaimed heavenly patrons of the hospitals and of the sick by 
the Sovereign Pontiff Leo XIII and on the 28th August, 1930 
Our venerable predecessor Pius XI made them patrons of 
nurses, male and female, and of their Catholic societies. St. 
Vincent de Paul, too, merits special mention for succeeding, by a 
plan that looked bold at the time, in uniting the special aptitude 
of women for the care of the sick with the religious life; his 
Daughters of Charity were the first of that magnificent body 
of nursing Sisters which today fills the whole world even to the 
most distant Mission stations. 


THE CARE OF THE SICK 


Nevertheless, the care of the sick is not the prerogative of 
religious alone; it requires of the laity also its contingents of 
competent and self-sacrificing labourers and just as it is born of 
the Christian spirit so too must it be nourished and maintained 
thereby. 

The importance of an office is the gauge of its holder's 
responsibility. Now the nurse must answer not for a mere 
material charge but for a living human being whose powers are 
more or less seriously affected and who is correspondingly 
dependent—often completely so—on the knowledge, skill, 
delicacy and patience of others. He depends on the doctor and 
on the nurse and from one point of view even more on the latter 
than the former. As one well-known surgeon put it: “‘ The sick 
are in the nurses’ care for a large part of the day and night; the 
nurses, too, it is who watch over patients after operation and by 
their unassuming but efficient attention make possible the 
success of doctor and surgeon alike.” 

Hence the need of a calm and ordered mind, attentive and 
conscientious. The nurse must have perfect self-possession; one 
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abrupt movement may mean additional suffering for the patient, 
perhaps destroying his confidence in the doctor. The nurse must 
keep his or her temper in face of the complaints and the un- 
reasonable demands of the sick, in unforeseen crises. He or she 
must anticipate and prepare all that will be necessary, no matter 
how complex, for the care of the patient, nothing can be forgotten 
and all the precautions of hygiene and prudence must be 
rigorously observed. He must be faithful to the timetable laid 
down, accurate in administering doses, keenly observant in order 
to acquaint the doctor of the reactions of the patient and of the 
symptoms which he can recognise from experience; he must be 
attentive to orders received and prompt in their execution. 


THE QUALITIES OF THE PROFESSION 


In addition, the nurse must possess no less important moral 
qualities; a quiet and discreet tact, a fine sensibility which can 
anticipate the sufferings and the wishes of the patient and knows 
intuitively what must be said and what left unsaid. Tact also 
towards the doctor, whose authority he must respect and uphold; 
towards colleagues of both sexes, especially the younger, whom 
he should never embarrass or put to the blush but should rather 
be ever ready to help. | 

Your profession exacts onaial devotion to the sick, rich 
or poor, pleasant or difficult. The nurse is no office employee who 
can leave worry behind at a fixed hour. There are urgent cases, 
days full of labour when any break or rest is out of the question. 
Patience is another ingredient in this total devotion, for some, 
though capable of extraordinary effort at intervals, grow weary 
and irritable with the little annoyances of the daily round. 

And lastly the moral requirements of the nurse are crowned 
by discretion in the strict observance of the professional secret. 
Never should he repeat anything revealed by the patient 
confidentially or in delirium, or anything which might hurt his 
reputation or wrong his family. 

But there are other and more lofty virtues, to which the 
Christian Faith lends a special radiance; We mean respect for 
the sick, truth and moral courage. Respect for those who some- 
times have lost much of what in a human being demands respect: 
courage, calmness, a clear mind. Respect, too, for the human 
body, the temple of the Holy Ghost redeemed by the Precious 
Blood of Christ and destined to resurrection and eternal life. 
Truthfulness to doctors, to patients and their families, who must 
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be able to rely on the nurse’s word. This sometimes concerns 
not only physical health but even that of the soul; it could easily 
be a serious fault to retard by undue reticence the preparation 
of the sick person for the great passage to eternity. 

Lastly, moral courage especially in matters concerning 
Divine Law. The statements which We have made on moral 
matters in medicine, such as Our allocution of the 1st November, 
1944 to the Italian medico-biological union “ San Luca” and 
that of 29th November, 1951 to the Union of Italian Catholic 
Midwives, should also be applied in nursing. 

Such, beloved sons and daughters, is in outline what your 
profession demands of you. Perhaps it will be said that few 
attain the ideal. Would it be true to say so? To your honour, 
We believe on the contrary that many of you realise it fully in 
yourselves. 

It is certain nevertheless that you would not be equal to 
your exalted work and obligations had you not at your disposal 
the moral energies which spring from and are nourished by a 
profound and lively faith. If you regard your work and do it 
merely as a job, honourable indeed but purely human, without 
drawing strength from the well-springs of Christian life, above 
all in the Blessed Eucharist, you will find yourselves in the long 
run unable to remain faithful to your duties. In fact you have 
so many sacrifices to make and dangers to overcome in your 
life that it would be impossible for you without supernatural 
aid to triumph always over human weakness. You should 
cultivate a spirit of self-denial, purity of heart, delicacy of 
conscience so that your work may be truly that act of super- 
natural charity demanded by the Christian faith. As We 
reminded you at the outset, you serve Jesus Christ Himself in 
the person of the sick; He it is who asks you to tend Him as He 
once asked to drink of the Samaritan woman and We say to you 
in His name what He added to help her overcome her amaze- 
ment: “‘ Did you but know the gift of God and who He is who 
saith to you: Give me to drink, you would have asked of Him 
and He would have given you living water ’’ (John, iv, 7-10). 

As you know, very many people need care today in hospitals, 
in clinies, in sanatoria, so that an ever-widening field awaits 
your good offices. It could be said to reach into almost every 
family. That is why We would have you acquire an ever clearer 
realisation of your responsibilities and an ever growing resolution 
to answer to them fully. We commend you and your work to 
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the protection and maternal love of the Most Blessed Virgin 
Mary and We impart to you from the fullness of Our heart Our 
Apostolic Benediction. 


THe MAN AND THE INSTITUTION 


N the classical epochs, institutions (whether moral, political 
| Bel religious) transcended and supported the individuals who 

represented them. The monarchy was more than the king, 
the priesthood than the priest. The result was, one was free to 
criticise a particular king or pope without any calling in question 
of either the monarchical principle or the authority of the papacy. 
... Today, as in every decadent age, we are witnessing precisely 
the opposite phenomenon. Institutions are tolerated or loved 
for the sake of the persons who stand for them. And that, 
incidentally, is why today more than ever we must have honesty 
and ability in our religious and political leaders. More than 
ever before, the leader who fails in his mission is disastrous : it 
is not only his ephemeral person he compromises but the enduring 
principle he is held to represent. 


—Gustave Thibon : What God Has Joined Together. 
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J. G. McGARRY 


ATHOLIC reviews have developed the habit in recent years 

of reporting to their clerical readers the impressions that 

observant laymen have of their priests. These ‘ Voices 
from the Pews”’ are almost invariably charitable and just, in 
intention at least, and all but the complacent will welcome such 
revealing action photographs of ourselves. Mr. Louis C. Fink, 
of Atlanta, Georgia, writing in the October issue of the American 
liturgical monthly WORSHIP (Collegeville, Minn), is our latest 
photographer. What he has to say about our manner of saying 
prayers for the congregation will suggest a subject for exam- 
ination to many a clerical conscience :— 


An everyday miracle can be wrought by the voice of the 
priest. That’s right, his voice. I can sincerely say that 
I’ve never seen a priest whose actions at the altar were 
anything but reverent and graceful. I’ve never seen altar 
linens and vestments which weren’t spotless—eveninremote . 
camps and at open-air field Masses. But the voices I’ve 
heard—that’s another story. 

Priests tell me that they do receive instruction in public 
speaking in their seminaries. But there are so many things 
to learn: languages, rubrics, philosophy, theology—that 
there just isn’t time or space in the curriculum for enough 
instruction in the use of the magic instrument which is the 
human voice. And I’m not talking about sermons, either. 
Some men can preach a good sermon, and some are only 
fair—and that’s that. We laymen can understand that, 
because most of us couldn’t preach a sermon if we tried. 

Nor am I talking about chanting, which seems to be the 
art most priests find difficult. Personally, I’d be scared to 
death if I had to sing a solo—if the song were Gregorian 
chanting, I’d be stupefied with fright! So I make no 
criticism of either sermons or singing. 

I’m just talking about the voice with which priests say 
the prayers we people in the congregation are expected to 
follow. It is with no intentional disrespect that I suggest 
four common categories of priestly voices. Many laymen 
will recognize them at once. 

The Speedster. It’s not bad enough that Latin is usually 
shorter than English ; this pastor races through the Latin 
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of the Mass so that we can’t possibly keep up in English 
without skipping something. Please don’t under-rate us, 
Father ; lots of us are content to spend the extra few 
minutes in church if you'll let us offer the Mass with you. 

The Elision Expert saves time in public prayers by a little 
abbreviation. His Hail Mary reaches our ears down in the 
third row something like this : ‘‘ Hail Mar’, full gra— Lord 
*’th you ; blest among women, ’n’ blest fruit Thy womb, 
Jes.’ ..”’> We know the prayer, of course, and so does the 
priest. But a million or a billion Ave Marias will never 
dull our joy at hearing each word of that lovely prayer. 

The Interrupter. I know he thinks he is doing the con- 
gregation a favor. What’s more, the congregation never 
sticks together, so he helps us along. He does it by clipping 
off the end of our prayer, something like this : 

Congregation: “Give us this day our daily bread and 
forgive us our trespasses as we forgive those who trespass 
against us. And lead us—” 

Priest: ‘Our Father who art in heaven... . 

Lastly there is the Peaks and Valley priest. He has 
modified plainsong and used it for his speaking voice. I 
don’t know if I can duplicate the effect on paper, but it’s 
roughly like this : 

NON sum dignus ut intres... .” 

‘* SusCIPIat Dominus SACrificium. .. .” 

“OUR Father whoartin heaven HALLowed be Thy 
name, THY kingdom... .”1. 

The effect on, let us say, a potential convert, can be 
startling. You bring a friend to a Rosary devotion. The 
priest begins with the Apostles’ Creed, and he’s a Speedster. 
as well as an Elision Expert. After the service your 
Protestant friend asks what that long prayer was at the 
beginning. You tell him, “‘ Oh, the Apostles’ Creed;’’ he 
exclaims: ‘‘ We use that in the Episcopal Church too.” 

Or consider the effect on a stranger who drops in at one 
of our many lovely novenas. There is a prayer to St. 
Anthony or St. Jude. (This happened to me between 
trains recently in New York, so I know).. But the priest 
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One might add:: “‘ In the name of the Father and OF the ee and 
OF the Holy Ghost” (J. G. McG.) 
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intones the prayer so rapidly and with so little vocal 
expression that you’re not sure exactly what you’re praying 
for. And novena booklets aren’t always available. 

I am not, of course, suggesting that priests are the only 
ones guilty of this offense against the English language. 
Protestant ministers and Jewish rabbis do it, too. I heard 
them all in the Army. Just the other day, a friend told 
me about a Protestant baptism service. There were three 
babies, six parents and six god-parents. The rector 
mumbled all the prayers, which could hardly have been heard 
over the infants’ wailing even if he had spoken slowly and 
distinctly. But those Protestants were devout Protestants. 
They came away supposing their children had been baptized, 
but they weren’t sure how. 

Perhaps, in answer to my audacity, you are thinking of 
the people who won’t stay till the end of the Mass because 
they think it’s too long. You’re saying that you go through 
the prayers rapidly because that’s what people want. I beg 
of you, don’t believe it ! . 

I’ve been to Mass that took less than fifteen minutes, and 
people still walked out. It’s just a bad habit that you 
ought to speak to them about, if need be, forcefully. 

But what about the rest of us who are trying to pray with 
devotion? What about the children who tell me they can’t 
ever learn to use a missal because “ Father prays so fast? ” 

Some of us do understand some Latin. At least we 
recognize some words, such as the Confiteor, Credo and 
Dominus vobiscum. If your voice is so low it doesn’t even 
reach the first few rows, we can’t follow Mass very well. 
Remember, we have to look at the missal and the altar. 

Of course, prayers are repeated. So it’s easy to run 
through them rapidly and with no emphasis on phrase or 
spacing. And it is obviously more difficult to say a prayer 
time after time with feeling. But actors do it all the time. 
They'll take a role and play it 300 or 400 times, and the 
last performance will be as good as the first. 

Of course, that’s all the actors do. Reading lines is their 
life-work, and I’m being unfair in asking priests to read and 
pray like an actor. It would take a very unusual man to 
do it. 

That’s the trouble, Father. You've spoiled us. We lay- 
men think you are a very unusual man. Your whole life 
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is so unusual that we expect miracles of you. You have 
given up marriage, family, money, so many things for God, 
that we take it for granted that you’re better than the rest 
of us. We’re asking a lot, Father, but how about letting 
us pray with you the next time? 


The December issue of BLACKFRIARS (St. Giles, Oxford) 
contains an interesting report by Father Iltud Evans, O.P., on 
the third International Liturgical Conference, which was held 
towards the end of October at Mont Ste Odile in the Vosges. 
Previous meetings at Luxembourg and Maria Laach had the 
sympathetic interest of the Congregation of Rites and exercised 
considerable influence on the new Ordo Sabbati Sancti. The 
purpose of these gatherings is to bring together liturgical scholars 
and pastoral clergy from different countries to discuss means of 
giving the Liturgy a greater influence on Catholic life. The 
sponsors of the Conference were the Liturgical Institute of Trier 
and the Centre de Pastorale Liturgique of Paris and French and 
German members were predominant.. Representatives from 
eight other countries attended but America was not represented 
at all. 

The theme of the Conference was “ Modern Man and the 
Mass’ and papers were read by such well known liturgical 
experts as Dom Capelle, Abbot of Mont César; Professor Jung- 
mann of Innsbruck (author of Missarwm Solemnia) and Father 
Paul Doncoeur, 8.J. Father Doncoeur in his paper on the 
‘Symbols of the Mass ” insisted that Catholic symbolism should 
be “pedagogical and not an artificial and sometimes fanciful 
application of secondary ideas. Many of the symbols of the 
Mass have become hard to discern under the superstructure of 
late accretions. Do thin little wafers at once indicate bread, 
the stuff we need for daily living? And is a remote low Mass 
at an altar that looks not at all like a table a sign of a meal in 
which the Christian people are invited to join? We know the 
answer but the problem remains, which is to enable the sacra- 
mental sign to have its fullest impact on men and women who 
are little equipped to see beyond their immediate situation.” 
Father Daniel, a priest of the Mission de Paris, spoke in his 
paper ‘“ The Obstacles that exist between Modern Man and the 
Mass,” on the problem of presenting the Christian mysteries to a 
pagan proletariat. “The solutions to the difficulty of the 
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Latin language so far proposed he regarded as either artificial 
(the ‘ doubling ’ of Latin and the vernacular) or as breaking up 
the community (e.g., the use of missals, which only means every- 
one saying their prayers in a ‘liturgical’ way). Professor 
Balthasar Fischer of Trier gave an account of the German High 
Mass, which is widespread throughout Germany and is recognised 
by Rome as customary in most German dioceses. The cele- 
brant performs his part in Latin while the congregation sing 
their part (both the Proper and the Ordinary) in German. 
Sometimes the German is in fact a paraphrase of the liturgical 
text, but increasingly efforts are being made to standardise a 
‘German Gregorian Chant’ which will be an exact translation 
of the Latin text read by the priest. 

Father Iltud Evans’ own comments on the Conference are 
full of good sense. ‘It must be frankly admitted that the 
liturgical awakening of recent years in France and Germany has 
made its liturgical apostles too little aware of the very different 
state of opinion in other countries. For liturgical reform, like 
any other, must take into account the multiple factors of history, - 
tradition and education, which so profoundly affect man’s attitude 
to change... a true liturgical spirit will always avoid a pedantic 
application of a single solution to a problem.” The indifference 
in Ireland to this problem of the participation of the faithful in 
the liturgy is one of the unpleasant facts about our Catholic 
life. So much could be done here and with so little effort—in 
the explanation of the sacraments, for example, particularly the 
sacrament of Baptism, so rich and full of meaning. A campaign 
in the schools and in Church together with the provision of 
simple popular explanations in the pamphlet rack and a com- 
mentary either before, or in the course of, the ceremony would 
do much to remedy the deplorable ignorance of our people about 
this sacrament, the gateway of the Christian life. 


Father C. B. Daly’s review-article on Father Michonneau’s 
Revolution in a City Parish which appeared in the May, 1952 
Furrow under the title ‘‘ The New French Revolution,” received 
lengthy notice and was the subject of comment in the 
June La Vie Intellectuelle, (29 Blvd Latour-Maubourg, Paris 7e). 
‘¢ Azimuts ” in a seven-page article translated the substance of 
Father Daly’s criticism, underlining the differences observed 
between the French and the Irish scene. One must feel grateful 
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for so fine a tribute and so understanding a presentation, though 
a caveat should be entered against such amusing stories as the 
one Azimuts relays from The Tablet about the Irish airman 
stranded in the desert who finds it quite incredible that one 
might eat meat on a Friday. The medium can give a certain 
colour. With admirable restraint Azimuts reserves judgment 
on Irish Catholicism.“ Il faudrait une connaissance réelle du 
present et du passé del’ Eglise irlandaise, faire la sociologie religeuse 
del "irlandisme en pays industriel: Angleterre et Amérique, et en 
pays rural Irlande: tout cela dépasse mes ressources.” But the author 
does suggest the differences that must be allowed to exist 
between a Catholicisme de masse and the catholicisme de choc. 
The American quarterly Cross Currents (Box 189, New York 27) 
also remarked in its Fall, 1952 issue on Father’s Daly’s article. - 
In the view of its critic Father Daly did not allow sufficient 
weight to Father Michonneau’s arguments in his chapter on 
“The Clink of Money Around the Altar.” Father Daly meant 
well and his attitude could be described as “benevolent 
clericalism.” 

J. G. McGARRY 
St. Patrick’s College, 
Maynooth. 


BK 


HOLINESS 


Holiness is not to get oneself stoned by the Turks, 
Or to kiss a leper on the mouth, 

But to obey promptly God’s commands, 

Whether it be 

To stay where we are, or to ascend higher. 


—Paul Claudel 
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THOUGHTS ON THE GOSPELS FOR 
FEBRUARY 


SEPTUAGESIMA SUNDAY (Matthew 20: 1-16) 


The Evil Eye 


Holy Writ has words of fire for those employers who do not 
pay the wages due to their workers. Certainly in today’s 
reading from the Gospels the Church shows us with approval 
an owner rich in many vineyards who seeks out the unemployed 
workers in the market place. He comes to an agreement with 
them about their pay and sends them to work on his land. He 
goes back to the market place again and again, and each time 
finds men who have not yet been engaged to work. In the 
evening—you know the parable—the master gives each man 
the same pay ; it matters very little whether they had been 
working for ten, eight, six or three hours, he wants to be generous 
to his workmen. When they protest he says that no man may 
reproach him because what he gives is his own ; when he has 
received the agreed, and ample reward, it is no concern of the 
labourer if the master behaves as it suits him best towards the 
others. Jesus concludes the story with two important sayings : 
“So the last shall be first and the first, last ; for many are 
called but few chosen.” 

The principal meaning of this passage is obvious: God has 
called to the truth and to His religion first the Jews and then, 
repeatedly, all the other nations (some men from birth, others 
not before their death-beds). At the end of this life everyone 
will have the same reward—Paradise. Should not the Lord be 
allowed to be as generous as He pleases? 


Neither Dogs nor Machines 


The Son of God made man Himself worked laboriously. 
He sweated and received a wage for the work He did. And 
Christianity also wants to sanctify work which many curse and 
others despise. 

(a) Many years ago in Rome, Picasso and Cocteau, who had 
been working for fifteen days on the painting of Parade without 
going out at all, went out one day for a walk. ‘“‘ Let’s have a 
look at this church,” said Picasso. But the church was full of 
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the faithful, there were prayers and music and the smell of 
incense. They could not go in. Cocteau said: “ Let’s go and 
have a look at another.”’ They found the same thing. The 
two painters walked along in silence. Finally Picasso said : 
“ We live like dogs .. .” 

You see, when he is bound up in his work to the extent of 
losing sight of religious values, man ends up by becoming like 
a beast. It is one’s duty, therefore, to react against this animali- 
zation : labourers should not be, nor should they be thought of 
as, machines or automatons. You cannot forget God and 
spiritual values even in your work without running the risk of 
forgetting that you are a man. 

(b) Since life is a trial to be gone through with a great deal | 
of trouble, and as the ‘‘ sweat of the brow ”’ follows upon original 
sin, we always try to spiritualise it by making the object of our 
occupations the fulfilment of the common duty of humanity 
and by working as though we were always in the presence of 
God, offering Him our efforts, our sacrifices and our trouble over 
our work. This very practical vision is. well understood by the 
truly Christian worker . . . Like the famous sculptor who was 
preparing the statues out of the marble at Candoglea which 
were to be put on the highest pinnacles of the Cathedral in 
Milan. He took the greatest care with the smallest details of 
the sculpture of the saints and angels. 


“But why take so much trouble?” someone asked him ; 
“‘ these figures can only be seen from a long way off or from up 
above?” 

“« And yet,” he replied, ‘‘ God will see them.” 


(ec) The parable gives rise to another observation on work : 
the master does not pay according to time, but acccording to the 
person. There you have the germ of the theory of the 
family wage. Each labourer has the right to be rewarded not 
only for the work he has done materially, but also for his work 
as the only way of keeping afamily. Thus Jesus has anticipated 
the many trades union claims of the modern world. The 
Church has always looked after the workers, first of all by 
increasing the liberty of the slaves, then by endowing the 
immense ‘ depressed areas” with monks, by favouring the 
mediaeval guilds, helping the unemployed and, in the modern 
world, by instituting workers’ associations to safeguard the 
rights of the worker. In short, she continues to behave like 
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“‘ the good master ” who disapproved of the idle or lazy Christian 
and who gives to the rich an example of social justice. 


SEXAGESIMA SUNDAY (Luke 8: 4-15) 
The Seed Falls 


Franz Werfel, the author of The Song of Bernadette, has often 
called our attention in his great novel about the prophet Jeremiah 
(Listen to the Voice) to the tremendous impression that the 
prophets of the Old Testament made when, suddenly inspired, 
they began their prophecies with the cry : “‘ The Word of God, 
the Word of God, the Lord says.” Everyone was silent and 
gathered round to hear the voice from heaven. 

How many times has the Most High revealed Himself to 
man to make us know ourselves, to show us the way in which 
we ought to travel and to point out to us the end of our en- 
deavours! Men listen in silence but they soon forget these seeds 
of light which have been cast into the darkness of their souls. 
And finally came the Word of God, that most splendid of lights, 
to cast these seeds of truth and light. But the shadows dispersed 
soon begin to gather again in many souls, even if the Church 
with its preachers, its liturgy and its action continually repeat 
the spoken word of the prophets, the word of Christ echoed 
again by the Apostles. 

Today’s Gospel offers us one of Jesus’s parables explained 
by Himself to meditate upon. A sower sows the Word of God. 
Some falls on the wayside of souls and the demon succeeds in 
making it disappear. Some falls upon rock but does not take 
root because the faithful cannot resist temptation. Some falls 
upon thorns and the seed of the divine word is suffocated by 
worldly worries and base passions. Eventually the sower has 
the consolation of seeing the seed which bears the fruit of true 
Christianity ; the fertile ground of humble and persevering men 
yields a hundred per cent. 

We are, therefore, asked to value the word of God above 
everything else, exorted to arm ourselves against the enemies 
of His Word. 


Through the Furrows 


“ Without God, without anchor,” writes Seniker, who points 
out the necessity for man to take hold of a solid rooted force 
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in the tempest of life. But one must know and prize this force. 

(a) The soul after original sin may be said to be like the 
young Dublin soldier who, according to The Times, was wounded 
in the head during the war in Korea and, as a result, completely 
lost his memory. He could not remember who he was, where 
he lived, what he had done in civil life, nothing about anything 
. . . Without revelation what do we know of our existence as 
adopted sons of the Lord? What do we know of the object of 
our life? What do we know of the way to reach heaven? 
Sacred Scripture tells us all these things. The Prophets, Christ 
and the Apostles speak to every one of us, poor wounded men 
who are tired and who have lost our memories. They show us 
the remedy. We cannot allow ourselves the luxury of ignoring 
the Scriptures nor, even less of living without following their 
precious instruction. 


(b) Certainly our contemporaries have more faith in doctors 
than in priests. They believe in philosophers rather than 
theologians, and have more sympathy for those who explain 
the world in human terms without recourse to the supernatural 
and who think that faith in Providence is evidence of an un- 
balanced mind .. . Proof of this is given by a story which was 
circulating some time ago in East Prussia. A country teacher 
was illustrating the processes of agriculture and asked his class : 
‘‘ Now, when the farmer has sown the seed and has done all 
that there is to be done in the field, what is still needed to make 
the fruit mature?” He wanted the pupils to say : ‘‘ The blessing 
of God.” But instead a little boy of twelve without hesitation 
gave quite a different answer : “‘ More superphosphates.” You 
have the modern state in that word, superphosphates. 


(c) We Christians ought to cast our eyes towards the Divine 
Sower of truth. Only in this way can we make our faith in 
God greater. His word alone transforms our souls and makes 
them bear fruit in spite of every obstacle . . . You have heard 
of the famous poem by Wordsworth cailed The Excursion. A 
child takes a journey towards the sea, which he has never seen, 
and to which he feels mysteriously drawn. He walks and walks. 
When tiredness and fear overcome him he puts a shell to his ear. 
His expression at once becomes full of life again and his being 
trembles with new ardour. In the echo of that shell he hears 
the distant waves of the sea that call to him. 
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Let us take hold of the Gospel. Let us listen to the voice 
of the Revelation which leads us to great ideals, makes us forget 
all weariness and makes our path secure. 


QUINQUAGESIMA SUNDAY (Luke 13: 31-43) 
The Beggar from Jericho 


Today’s Gospel brings to mind the prophecy Jesus made to 
the disciples about His Passion. St. Matthew, however, 
reports a fact which followed this foretelling of the pain and 
shame the Saviour had to endure for us when He was betrayed, 
scourged and crucified. 

The Apostle Peter, who had, like all the others, dreamed 
of a triumphant and glorified Messiah, was aghast at the reve- 
lation of so much suffering. He was certainly the oldest and he 
allowed himself the liberty of calling the Master back from so 
pessimistic a vision (Matthew 16 : 22-25). He took the Saviour 
aside and began to rebuke Him, saying: “ Far be it from Thee, 
Lord, this shall not be unto Thee.” Jesus looked at him for a 
moment, then He turned on them, and gave poor Peter a title 
He had never given to any man, not even to a great sinner. 
“Get thee behind Me, Satan. Thou art an offence unto Me; 
for thou savourest not the things that are of God but those 
that are of men.” Then Jesus said to His disciples: ‘ If any 
man will come after Me, let him deny himself, and take up his 
cross and follow Me.” 

Then follows the cure of the blind man from Jericho. 
Peter, who “ did not understand,” also has his eyes shut to the 
divine way of action. Jesus first opens the eyes of His disciples 
as to His future and then proves His omnipotence by means of 
the miracle of giving sight to the blind. Today we learn not to 
rely too much on our human sight ; we are bidden to ask for 
light persistently ; faith is the means whereby we may receive 
from the Lord a cure for our evils. 


The Hour of the Shadows 


While there are still many souls far from the truth and 
tormented by the most pernicious errors, there are also many 
Christians who have not understood the meaning of voluntary 
suffering, this Christ’s Church suggests to us in er for 
Lent, the coming period of penance. 
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(a) If you go to the Vatican you will find a picture which 
represents an unusual scene, Pope Pius XI is embracing a 
weeping soldier. It records an episode which took place in 1937 
during the Spanish civil war. Some ex-service men, among 
them one who was blinded, had been in audience. The blind 
man heard the Pope enter, heard the applause and the acclama- 
tions and understood that Christ’s Vicar stood in front of 
him. But it was all dark for him, suddenly he burst into tears. 
Pius XI went up to him, the crowd grew silent. The Pope put 
his hand on the man’s shoulder and said gently : ‘‘ We are all 
poor blind people.” 

Yes, we are all poor sinners and unable to see how much 
God loves each one of us, so we continually offend Him. We do 
not believe enough and we despair so easily. Each little trial 
seems to us the triumph of evil, injustice and deceit. 

(b) The shadows will disperse if we ask for light. Jesus 
brings it abundantly to the hearts of the faithful who invoke 
it in faith. How beautiful it is to hear people in the Ave Maris 
Stella sing the verse asking Mary for the mediation of light, 
“« Profer lumen coecis,’ ‘ give light to the blind!” Our Lady 
always shows us her Son as the bringer of truth, grace and love. 
You need only call Him ; He always comes. 

(c) “‘ On the station at Pisa,’’ according to a journalist, ‘a 
mother had been waiting for some days for her son to come 
back from Germany, where he had been a prisoner and where 
he had stayed even after the liberation. He had hesitated to 
come back ; he was blind by then, but he had never written to 
tell them at home. By the time he had got off the train and 
walked a few steps his mother noticed it and embraced him 
with a terrible cry : ‘ But you can’t see.” ‘ No, I can’t see 
you,” answered the boy, “ but I can feel you.” 

There, we cannot see God, nor can we understand His plans 
but we feel Him. And we should always feel His presence, feel 
the Omnipotent, the Wise, the Loving in spite of everything 
and in spite of everybody. That is the secret. 


FIRST SUNDAY IN LENT (Matthew 4: 1-11) 


. . having fasted forty days” 


Lent says nothing to the heart or mind of many Christians 
unless perhaps to make them think of Shrovetide revels. For 
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many Christians it really is like this. St. Paul alerts us with a 
most striking statement at the beginning of Lent : “‘ behold now 
is the accepted time, behold, now is the day of salvation.” 

As a beginning for this time of penance the Church shows 
us Jesus fasting and praying in the wilderness to prepare Him- 
self for His Messianic mission. That fact is full of instruction 
for us. 

The Holy Ghost, then, allows Him to be tempted three 
times by the devil, who by now suspects that Jesus is the Saviour 
awaited for so many centuries. He tries to make sure who He 
is and to make Him swerve from His mission through the 
attractions of earthly pleasures, worldly glory and political 
dominion. Jesus replies to each temptation with a quotation 
from Holy Writ : and when Satan wants to show off his biblical 
knowledge he makes a perfect fool of himself! No, after fasting 
and penitence, after recollection and solitude, an intelligent devil 
should not have tried to tempt anyone, much less the Son of 
God made man! 

Jesus’s answers are very instructive for our souls. They 
give us to understand the necessity of aspiring towards spiritual 
rather than material power, the necessity of not trying God’s 
patience by our evil actions, and the duty of being the faithful 
subjects of the Lord. 


“ Not by Bread Alone” 


When Jesus was hungry “the tempter came to him and 
said : ‘If thou be the Son of God, command that these stones 
be made bread.’ But He answered and said, ‘ It is written, man 
shall not live by bread alone, but by every word that proceedeth 
out of the mouth of God’.’’ And indeed we do not consist of 
bodies only but also of souls and Jesus wants to make us under- 
stand that while it is natural for us to provide for our material 
needs, it is even more important to think of our spiritual needs. 
In the right ordering of things there ought to be a place in 
addition and above all for the nourishment of our souls. 

(a) Certainly you cannot hope to talk of spiritual matters 
to some poor person with an empty stomach. Ozanam always 
used to make sure that his audience had eaten before going to 
give his lectures. We priests, if we preach without taking the 
least trouble about the material conditions of the faithful, 
grossly betray the spirit of Christ, who performed miracles of 
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healing bodies, feeding the poor, and alleviating bodily pains. 
This is clearly confirmed against certain followers of a kind of 
hypocritical evangelism, who lay down a heroism in life for man 
to live up to but which only the most rare individuals are able 
to follow. Therefore we say : ‘‘ Not by bread alone, but at least 
by bread should man live,” and the rich are bound to act in 
such a way that their brothers shall not go hungry. Do not 
let us forget it. 

(b) It is true that one who has faith must overcome this 
anxiety over material welfare and occupy himself with spiritual 
matters. He has only to ask the Lord for what is necessary 
and it will most certainly be granted him. The saints afford 
continual examples of this. St. Francis of Assisi dispossessed 
himself of everything, even his clothes, laughed at his miserly 
father and then said : “‘ From now on the only father I know is 
my heavenly Father who will provide me with everything.” 
St. Joseph Cottoleng: ‘ There isn’t anything in the dispensary,” 
they said to him : “‘ how are we going to feed the poor in the 
Little House?” ‘ Fill the pan with water and put it on the 
fire,’’ he answered with faith, ‘‘ and the spaghetti will appear.” 
Take St. Dominic: on one occasion his monks were just going 
into the refectory, where there was not even a piece of bread 
to eat. The saint made them sit down at table after the usual 
prayer and there appeared two beautiful boys at the door 
carrying two baskets of bread, and afterwards something to put 
on the bread. Faith, it is faith that moves the seasonable 
providence of the Lord. 

(c) A journalist has made a collection of portraits of the 
three great American millionaires, Rockefeller, Carnegie and 
Ford. The collection is called “‘ The Sadness of the Rich.” 
These people, who could have had anything they wanted, that 
money could buy, always looked so bored and unhappy, as 
man cannot be satisfied even by an abundance of earthly goods. 
If there is no grace, if we do not look towards something higher 
than money, women and a private aeroplane, our hearts are 
never satisfied. ‘‘ The word that proceedeth from the mouth of 
God,” the hope of heavenly good is the only good worthy of 
our striving. Julian Green rightly said once to a young man: 
“‘ This world has only one pleasure worthy of your love and only 
one pain which it can inflict. Everything is somewhere else.” 


REGINALDO FRASCISCO 


Sermons for the Eucharis Devot- 
ions. Rev. John B. Pastorak. 
London : B. Herder. Pp. 511. 
Price 56/-. 

THis book is made up of a series 
of thirty sermons, each of which 
depicts some facet of devotion to 
Our Lord in the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. The author offers it to his 
brother priests as a help for the 
preparation of their own sermons 
on this theme and for that reason 
he provides, at the beginning of 
each sermon, a two-page summary 
of the talk that follows. This 
makes it decidedly easier to ex- 
pand, condense or adapt any 
particular sermon. 

Preaching on the _ Blessed 
Eucharist has its own peculiar 
difficulties. One can so easily slip 
into a style of perfervid exuber- 
ance on the lines of the Eucharistic 
prayers in some of our more 
popular prayer-books. The 
ferverino is rarely acceptable in 
these latitudes and Father 
Pastorak avoids it altogether. 
With Newman, he leaves one side 
“all vague statements about His 
love ” and writes of Our Lord “ in 
His particular and actual works, 
set before us in Scripture.’”’ The 
result is most satisfying. 

Father Pastorak’s aim is expla- 
nation rather than argument. He 
writes in a leisurely, oral style and 
with an easy, persuasive infor- 
mality. One of the features of 
these sermons is the well-ordered 
marshalling of examples and quo- 
tations from the Scriptures. Home- 
spun Saxon, however, is not their 
strongest point, and Irish priests 
would hesitate to preach about the 
nefarious deed of Judas ”’ or 
‘* machinations of the priests ”’ 
even to warn men sae 

pauperizing’’ themselves or 


jeopardizing” their eternal sal- 
vation. 


NEW BOOKS 


There are especially thoughtful 
sermons on ‘“‘ The Sacred Hands of 
Christ ” and ‘“‘ Taking Christ from 
the Hearts of Men,’’ while not the 
least attractive feature of the 
book are two sermons on St. 
Paschal Baylon, Patron of Eucha- 
ristic Congresses, and Blessed 
Imelda, Patron of First Commu- 
nicants. These are two finely- 
balanced panegyrics in the French 
mode, even if they are a little too 
long, as they stand, for parochial 
use. Biographical fact is given in 
a warm, personal manner, and is 
cleverly interwoven with practical 
moral reflections. 

The book, though expensive, is 
a model of book-production. The 
use to which it might be put by 
any priest seems endless. 


RONAN DRURY 


Vocation: A Collection of papers 
on Vocation to the Religious 
Life. London : Blackfriars Pub- 
lications. Price 10/6. 


WHEN review appears, 
Religious Life: Vocation will surely 
be on the shelves of almost every 
monastery and convent library in 
Ireland—unless Masters and Mis- 
tresses of Novices have put it 
under lock and key for their own 
private use. In that case, we 
suggest another copy for general 
use: for every religious should 
have an interest in the fostering 
and guidance of vocations—and 
this book gives invaluable help. 
It should also be in every priest’s 
library, for boys and girls who feel 
called to the religious state often 
speak first to ‘‘their own priest,” 
as they lovingly call him. Then, 
parents often come to consult him 
about their child’s vocation ; and 
at times he is the only confidant 
of distressed souls who have, as 
they say, “lost”’ their vocation. 
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In this collection of articles on 
Vocation, written for the most 
part by French Dominican Fathers 
will be found sure guidance on 
such problems as—‘‘ The Recog- 
nition of a Vocation’’; ‘‘ The 
Signs of a Vocation to the Con- 
templative Life’’; ‘‘ The Obliga- 
tion to Follow a Vocation.”’ This 
last article seems to give the 
definitive solution of an age-old 
problem. In the article entitled 
“An Enquiry about Vocation ”’ 
we get a summary of the answers 
given by the Superiors of three 
active congregations of women to 
a questionnaire on the subject. 
Among the questions asked and 
answered were—‘‘Do priests some- 
times fail in discrimination and 
send you girls who seem to you 
to have no vocation?” ‘‘ What 
are the most common mistakes 
made by priests in this matter?” 
‘““What are the principles you 
would like to see them following?”’ 
Another article treats of signs of 
the absence of vocation. These 
are grouped under three main 
headings, defects of character, 
lack of judgment, lack of balance. 
Under the first we find: bad 
temper, the habit of contradicting, 
want of docility, a domineering 
disposition, jealousy. While it is 
true that these defects, if they 
continue throughout the postu- 
lancy and noviceship, should be a 
definite bar to Profession, they can 
hardly be taken as signs of absence 
of a vocation in one who has, as 
yet, made no trial of religious life. 
Goodwill, combined with prudent 
guidance and God’s grace, can 
often remove them during the 
years of preparation for Profession. 


Father Bergh, S.J., contributes 
a useful article listing and explain- 
ing ‘‘ the Canonical Impediments 
to Religious Vocation.”” Two other 
articles give what modern 
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psychology can tell us about voca- 
tion—and it is very little, indeed. 
The price of the book is only 
10/6! Our sincere thanks to 

Blackfriars ! 
WILLIAM MURPHY 


A Missionary Companion: A Com- 
mentary on the Apostolic Facul- 


ties. Rev. J. de Reeper. 
Dublin : Browne & Nolan. Pp. 
245. Price 15/-. 


Sucu a work as this has long been 
awaited by missionaries in Eng- 
lish-speaking _ territories. The 
experience of many has been that 
no other guide existed for them 
than the libellus received with the 
grant of faculties by the Ordinary. 
A libellus was easily lost ; and very 
often the only source of informa- 
tion was the experience of an older 
and wiser Father-in-Charge. One 
testimony the writer can offer to 
the need for this book is that in it 
he discovered the existence of 
faculties of which as an active 
missionary he was completely un- 
aware. And in this book he has 
found the answers to problems 
that provoked interminable dis- 
cussion at conference tables, and 
even at social gatherings of priests 
in Nigeria. 

Here, then, is an authoritative. 
work, in which it is possible to 
find a clear unambiguous solution 
of a given problem. 

The largest section, as one 
would expect, deals with the 
matrimonial faculties, especially 
with those concerned with the 
privilegium fidei; but there is 
included also a discussion of the 
faculties concerning Blessings, Ab- 
solutions, and the obtaining of 
Indulgences. In these matters, 
missionaries were often much more 
vague about their faculties than 
they were in the bigger questions 
of sacred rites and the administra- 
tion of the sacraments. No faculty 
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seems to have been omitted ; but, 
perhaps, a re-statement of the 
confessional faculties afforded by 
Common Law to priests travelling 
to and from their mission terri- 
tories could have been included. 

Incidentally, there is no indica- 
tion that the binding has been 
treated to withstand the usual 
deterioration in the Tropics. It is 
a commonplace with British pub- 
lishers catering for readers in the 
Tropics to treat their bindings 
specially, and to indicate that fact 
to their readers. It might have 
been better to publish it, unbound, 
at a cheaper price. The present 
volumes will have to be rebound 
ultimately, with materials more 
suited to the climatic conditions. 


SEAN CORKERY 


Ceo Meala La Seaca. Micheal Mac 
Liammdir. Baile Atha Cliath: 
Sdirséal agus Dill. Luach 7/6. 

Bionn sontas faoi leith i gcdnai 

againn i ndialann. Is aiste pear- 

santa é. Agus méaduitar ar an 
sontas aisteoir, ealaiontoir, 
scribhneoir, léiritheoir agus taistili 
até mar idar. Mar sin don leabhar 
seo. Cnuasacht é, ni hamhdin de 
na heachtra a tit amach do’n 
uidar, ach de na smaointe a thagann 
chuige i dtaobh ceisteanna trath- 
tla faoi leith innii. Ta stil 
laidir, glom Gaeilge sa leabhar: an 
cruinneas leis an gcomhgar agus 
an casadh gan an cliché. Ta 
buadh mhér ag Micheal Mac 
Liamméir gur féidir leis focléir a 
shaothri go halluinn le smaointe 
agus le tuairisci a chur sios go 
beacht: aon ra comhachtach amh- 
din, agus suidheamh iomldn an 
scéil curtha és ar gcedir aige: focal 
caothtil amhdin anseo, no aid- 
iacht lionmhar anstid, agus ta 
beatha agus anam an charactéara 
linithe ar an bpdéipear de phreab 


aige. Cuirim i gcds an cur sios ata 
aige ar Indiaigh a casadh leis— 
Indiaigh ‘‘ thostacha,” agus na 
“suili follamha, dana, mithré- 
caireacha...arnés sul na néan ”’ ! 

Dialann mar é, d’fhéadfadh sé 
bheith faddlach: cur sios ar thais- 
teal fii amham, éirfonn sé leamh 
go hionduil, biodh is go dtéionn 
duinne 6 Lundain go Gaillimh 
tré Seville, nad 6’n Gearmdin go 
Arizona agus cé fada le litriocht 
na Riise. Ach séard a bhuannfonn 
an spéis ionainn sa leabhar seo, 
an danitocht até ann—danuifocht 
focléra agus danuiocht smaointe— 
é sin agus samhlufocht bhrea an 
udair, sambhluiocht a chuireadh 
Dickens i gcuimhne dhuit idir 
ghream agus eile. 

Is beag foni mar sin gurb é 
Drdma na Samhluiochta a mhol- 
ann Michedl Mac Liamméir mar 
chuspoir do dhrdmufocht na 
Gaeilge i lathair: saghas drama, 
sé sin, a mbeadh an staitse nocht 
dé, agus go gcuirfi an samhluiocht 
ag obair chun an suidheamh a 
leagaint, fé mar déantar i gcuid 
de dhramai Gheon. Is dana an 
smaonadh é gurb é seo deis na 
nGael san drdmuiocht m4 shaoth- 
ruimid i; ach is ag léiritheoir agus 
ag aisteoir is fedrr bhéadh baruil. 
Ni féidir gan aontu leis an udar 
faoin deacracht maidir le dramai 
réaliostacha as Gaeilge i lathair 
na huaire. T4 an tabhar cumhang. 
Ach 6’n dtaobh eile dhe, 6’s rud é 
go bhfuil casadh agus meoin na 
teangan ar fud na tire, cheapfha 
go bhfuil mianach nios fairsinge 
n& mar feictar do’n tidar agus 
narbh millteach ar fad an obair 
dealbh réaliostach a shnoi 6’n 
bun-d4bhar. Ba mhoér an gar do’n 
Ghaeilge é; ach b’fhéidir nach 
chun leasa na drdmuiochta é. 

Is minic a castar suas le lucht 
aithbeochaint na Gaeilge é nach 
mbionn Aimsear Ldithreach 
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Aimsear Fhaistineach ag a dtuair- 
imi achoiche, ach iad ag caint 
thrid an Gndchaite né thrid an 
M6 Coinniollach de shior. Léigh- 
eadh lucht an chasaidh Ceo Meala 
Id Seaca. Bheireann sé sreath 
nua smaointe leis isteach i litri- 
ocht na nua-Ghaeilge, maraon le 
lionmhaire focléra agus daénacht 
chrionna. Sé an dubhshlan agus 
an déchas i naonfhact é. 

Leon O Mérchain 


Our Bishops Speak. Edited by the 
Very Rev. Raphael M. Huber, 
S.T.D., O.F.M. Conv. Mil- 
waukee : The Bruce Publishing 

Co. Pp. 402. $6. 

TH1s handsome volume contains 

the corporate statements of the 

hierarchy of the United States as 
well as publications of the Admin- 
istrative Board of the National 

Catholic Welfare Conference pub- 

lished since 1922. It is thus in fact 

the Catholic Voice of America 

during the thirty years from 1922 

to 1952, the period of the rapid 

growth of the influence of the 

Catholic Church within the Ameri- 

can nation no less than of the rise 

of American influence in world 
affairs. The work, which owes its 
inspiration to the late Archbishop 

MecNicholas, O.P., who fostered 

the idea, continues Monsignor 

Guilday’s The National Pastorals 

of the American Hierarchy: 1791- 

1919. The publication of a col- 

lection on similar lines of the 

statements of the Irish hierarchy 
is long overdue. 

To scan the Table of Contents 
is to realise the range of the 
Church’s influence in American 
life. The texts leave the fair- 


minded reader in no doubt that 
this influence has been consistently 
on the side of sanity and justice. 
At a time when Europe looks to 
the future with apprehension there 
is no little consolation in the story 
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that this volume tells of a hier- 
archy, bold in the confidence of 
Christ’s mission, leavening the 
great democracy of the West. 
Our Bishops Speak is edited 
with care and with taste and a 
subject index increases its useful- 
ness. 
J. G. McGarry 


Wife, Mother and Mystic. Albert 
Bessiéres, S.J. Translated by 
Rev. Stephen Rigby. London: 
Sands & Co. Pp. 256. Price 10/6. 

*‘ T HAVE lost a great treasure: I 
am old now, but if I were still 
young and could search the whole 
world for a wife, I do not think I 
should find another such.’’ Blessed 
Anna Maria Taigi’s husband, 
Domenico, was ninety years of 
age when he spoke these words at 
the juridical enquiry into the 
virtues of his wife. His tribute 
was not a conventional one nor 
was Domenico a _ conventional 
husband. When he tells, for 
example, how Anna Maria ‘‘would 
restore my serenity of mind when 
distraught,’”’ he hardly does her 
justice, for if everything at dinner 
was not as he wanted it, Domenico 
would snatch the tablecloth and 
empty its contents out of. the 
window. 

When they married in 1790 
both were servants, living in one 
of the back streets of Rome, and 
in a two-roomed house there Anna 
Maria managed her house and her 
temperamental husband, brought 
up her four surviving children, 
helped her neighbours and lived 
a life of extraordinary self denial. 

It is to be regretted that the 
present study is uneven and 
diffuse; the author uses his mater- 
ial with so little skill that we seem 
to be wandering in a labyrinth of 
which we fail to find the centre 
and the heart. 

EDWARD FLYNN 
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My Heaven on Earth. Martin 
Stocks, C.SS.R. Dublin: Clon- 
more and Reynolds. Pp. 45. 
Price 3/6. 

Life of Anne Catherine Emmerich. 
Edith Renouf. Dublin: Clon- 
more and Reynolds. Pp. 52. 
Price 3/-. 

THE abstract nature of the doc- 

trine of the indwelling of the Holy 

Trinity in the soul which is in the 

state of grace has hindered its 

spread among the laity. For the 
priest who wishes to remedy this 
neglect we commend Fr. Stocks’s 
book. It gives in simple language 
the meaning whereby we can live, 
penetrated by the presence of 

God in our souls. 

Most of us probably know little 

more of the life of the subject of 

this brief biography than the fact 
that she was a stigmatist and that 
from her meditations was compiled 

a popular masterpiece, The Dolor- 

ous Passion of Our Lord according 

to Anne Catherine Emmerich. Edith 

Renouf competently fills the gaps 

in our knowledge of the life and 

trials of this holy nun. 
EDWARD FLYNN 


The Donegal Annual, 1952. 
Journal of the County Donegal 
Historical Society. Ballyshannon: 
The Donegal Democrat. 5/-. 

To the best of my knowledge, 

Donegal is the only county to 

possess a miniature Thom’s Direc- 

tory of its own, as well as being 
one of the few to have a county 
historical journal. When the two 
are rolled into one, you have 
something entirely unique, some- 
thing that no Donegalman can 


possibly afford to miss, something ~ 


that men from other counties could 
well afford to copy. It is a new 
venture on the part of the enter- 
prising 150-strong historical 
society there, which has being 


striving for some years past to 
make Tirconaill more conscious of 
its solidarity with the past, and 
its role in the present. 

The contents include a complete 
list of the clergy of all denomina- 
tions serving in the county, a 
directory to the Garda Siochana 
of Donegal, a very useful tourist 
guide to the county with a wealth 
of historical data not readily 
accessible elsewhere, drawn up by 
J.C. T. MacDonagh, Hon. Editor, 
who is responsible for most of the 
hard work behind the undertaking, 
and to whom his county of 
adoption owes a good deal. Then 
we find a diary of all the news 
headlines affecting Donegal for the 
year 1951, compiled by Cecil 
King, the indefatigable editor of 
the Donegal Democrat. This last 
item is an excellent idea, and will 
make interesting reading for many 
a Tirconaill man abroad. There is 
an excellent article by Father 
Arthur McLoone on the folk music 
of Donegal—and who is better 
entitled to speak on that subject ? 
Then there is the more strictly 
historical section, with articles 
ranging from the fords and cran- 
négs of the North-West to breezy 
reminiscences of life in the Twin 
Towns at the turn of the century. 

The Commission on Emigration 
might well take a few hints from 
this and other similar efforts to 
maintain the old loyalties. There is 
manifest in it an honest pride in lo- 
cal achievement, past and present, 
that is very far from narrow 
parochialism on the one hand, and 
further still from the shallows of 
cosmopolitanism on the other. 
One generation is but a short span 
in the things of the spirit; that is 
why in these things a feeling for 
the past and present is the only 
sure guarantee of the future. 


ERNAN McMULLIN 
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